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SPECIAL TERMS FOR LARGE ORDERS. 


SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS: 


BRUGMANN. Comparative Grammar of the Indo-Germanic Languages, vol. 3, cloth, $3.25 
net. (Vols. I. and II., cloth, $9.40 wet.) The 4th and concluding volume of this, the most important contribution 
to comparative philology since Bopp’s Grammar, with full index, will appear next year. 


DIEHL, @HARLES. Excursions in Greece to the Recently Explored Sites of Classical 
EImterest, + vol., crown 8vo, cloth, $200. A popular account of recent excavations, illustrated. 


ENGEL MANN-ANDERSON, Pictorial Atlas to Homer's Iliad and Odyssey. 


cloth, $3.00. 


FLUEGEL'S Great Dictionary. 
sheep, $16.50; half morocco, $18.00. 


JUSTUS PERTHES’ Pocket Atlas of the Ancient World. 
Collection of British Authors, 
Special! lists and special terms for complete sets. 


TAUCHNITZ, 
TEUBNER’S Greek and Latin Authors, 


THIEME-PREUSSER. German-English and English-German Dictionary. 


half bound, $4.2s. 


Illustrated, folio, 


German-English, « vol. English-German, 2 vols. 3 stout 4to volumes, full 
Special terms on application. 


Cloth, 90 cents. 
2700 Vols,, paper, at so cents. 


2 vols. in one, 


FOR SALE. A few copies of 


“IN ARCTIC SEAS,” 
Davis. 


Illustrated by maps, portraits and photographic views. 


The Voyage of the Avte with the Peary Expedition, by R. H. Keely and G. G. 


Containing also the substance of Lt. Peary's 


Report to the Philadelphia Academy ef Natural Sciences. 
A complete and authetic record of one cf the most successful voyages to the Frozen North, with a brief history of 
Arctic Voyages from the earliest times to the present day, a very handsome volume (published $3.50), for $2.00 


only. 


Encyclopedia Britannica (Alden's), 24 vols., 
Index volume and «5 vols. American Supplement under 
the Editorship of H. Crosby and J. H. Lamberton, 30 
vols., full sheep, 4to, $70.00. 


JOHNSTON'S Revised Universal Cyclope- 


dia, illustrated with maps, plans and engravings, 8 
royal 8vo vols. New York, 1888, half morroco ($56.00), 
$36.00. 


CROSBY’S Early Coins of America and the 
Laws Governing Their Use. Boston, 187s. 
With many illustrations and plates. 4to, half morocco 
($15.00), $5.00. 

Jahrbuch der deutschen Shakespeare Ge- 
selischaft. Herausgegeben von K. Elze. Vols. 1-26, 
Weimar, 1866-"91. Cloth, $45.00. 


Jahrbucher fur Philologie und 
and Neue Jabrbucher, 1826-1849, 1853- 
1854, 1861-1876. bourd, 14 vols. in 
paper, $150.00. 

Entirely complete sets very rare. 

Petermann’s Geograph. Mittheilungen, 
18s5-'76, and supplement vols. 1-10, 1860-76. Full cloth, 
including the rare early vols., $125.00. 

RECLUS, E., Nouvelle Geographie Univer- 
selle. 17 vols. Paris, 1375-92. Large 8vo, in paper 
(published fr. 478), $86.00. 

VIVIEN DE ST. MARTIN, Nouveau Dic- 
tionnaire de Geographie Universelle, Fasci- 
cule 1-63, A-Soudan,—as far as published (fr. 157.50), 
$27.00. 

Continuation will be furnished as issued, 


108 vols. 


SOME IMPORTANT AMERICANA: 


HARRISSE, H., The Discovery of North 
America, a critical, documentary and historical in- 
vestigation. Paris, 1892. (380 copies printed). 4to, 
$50.00. 

—— Christophe Colomb, son origine, sa vie, ses 
voyages. Paris, 1884. (Out of print.) 2 vols., 8vo, 
paper, uncut, $40.00. 

WINSOR, J., Narrative and Critical His- 
tory of America, Boston. 8 vols., 8vo, $40.00. 
HAMBURGISCHE Festschrift: Die Ent- 

deckung Amerika’s. 1892. 2 vols., $6.60. 
Contributions by Ruge, Schumacher and others, with 
reproductions of Sir W. Raleigh's map of 1595, Vopell’s 

Globes of 1542, etc. 


KRETSCHMER, K., Die Entdeckung 
Amerika’s in threr Bedeutung fur die 
Geschichte des Weltbildes, Folio, with an 
atlas of 40 colored plates, handsomely bound, $27.50. 


GR One of the most scholarly books on the subject. “@2 


** TOSCANELLI,” Notes et Documents con- 
cernant les rapports entre PAmerique et 
Pitalie. G. Uzielli, editor, Tome IL, No. 1, now 
ready. 75 cents. 


UZIELLI, G., Les Voyages et les Ecrits 
@Americ Vespuce, To be published in 400 copies. 
2 Vols., 4t0, 300 at $60.00; 100 on ** papier de Fabriano” 
at $90.00. 
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THE following announcement invites library 
comment : 

** Tait, Sons & Co. announce that they will 
shortly issue a new series of handsomely illus- 
trated crown octavos, comprising 200 titles, 
which ‘exhaustive inquiry made of the leading 
librarians throughout the country has shown to 
be the books most in demand in their libraries, 
and, therefore, the best 200 books, according to 
a consensus of opinion of the whole of the United 
States.’”’ 

This statement seems misleading in more 
senses than one, From the scope of the inquiry 
shown by the publishers’ offer, printed in our 
March issue, it is evident that all copyright books 
are excluded from this list, making one serious 
deduction. But even more serious are certain 
conditions which make library statistics concern- 
ing the popularity of books hardly a fair test, so 
that their statistics would scarcely express the 
“consensus of opinion of the whole of the United 
States." The reason for this is obvious. A book 
which has been in print for one, two, or three 
centuries, and of which many thousand copies 
have been printed, is little called for by library 
readers ; while, on the contrary, the book of the 
last few years, which has not yet acquired prestige 


enough to make it one of those books which | 


Charles Lamb said ‘‘no gentleman should be 
without,” may have a large and entirely dis- 
proportioned demand in the public library, 
The fact that the so-called standard books are 
so much cheaper in proportion than new books 
is a constant influence towards encouraging 
people to stock their libraries with the for- 
mer while depending on the public library for 
the latter. It is true that there is a trifling 
library demand for the standard publications 
from people whom one would presume would 
be under no necessity of applying to the public 
library for such books. Not long since a lady 
with a volume of Thackeray from the public 
library in her hand candidly explained : ‘* Oh, 
I'm going to spend the day in picnicking with 
the children, and I did not want to risk any of 


my own set to the combined dangers of lunch | 


and salt water.” But even such prudence and 
forethought will hardly serve to show truly the 


relative use and popularity of the ‘‘ classics "’ as 
compared with other books. 


ANOTHER modifying fact even more difficult 
to take into account is the different proportion in 
which the different ages and sexes use library 
privileges. All who have anything to do with a 
popular circulating library cannot fail at once to 
note how much more the library is used by 
young than by old, and by women than by men, 
and it is but repeating a truism to state that 
such disproportionate use has an enormously 
modifying effect on the statistics of book circula- 
tion and popularity. How far the reading of 
men would be superior to that of women is, 
and is becoming daily more, a moot point. But 
that the reading of young people is inferior, 
both through ignorance and want of taste, goes 
without saying. A couple of years ago one of 
the Yale classes took the trouble to vote on the 
most “popular” books, and the result was a 
most humiliating display of taste, if judged by 
literary standards, Yet such a vote unquestion- 
ably represented a better standard than the 
average taste of the young readers of the day. 
Thus it is apparent that any such statistics as 
the publishers purpose to avail themseives of are 
inadequate; possibly a more satisfactory result 
could be reached by the collection of statistics 
showing the relative editions and sales. 


THE report of the examining committee of the 
Boston Public Library for the year 1892 contained 
in the 41st annual report of the library is inter- 
esting reading in more ways than one. The 
statistics concerning the use of the library illus- 
trate most strongly a tendency to be noted in all 
libraries, of a relative decrease in circulation 
and use with an increase of books, It should 
not follow that because a library can supply the 
demands of its readers more completely, there 
should be a relative decrease in the use, and 
yet such are the facts. One reason will oc- 
cur to every observer. The larger a library, 
the more the reader is forced into a complicated 
routine, the more of his time is wasted, and the 
more perplexing and difficult becomes his choice 
of books. Personal intercourse between the 
librarian and the reader ceases, and the latter is 
turned over to the mercies of an attendant, who 
recognizes no duty to a reader but the mere me- 
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chanical process involved by the position. Such | 


a condition goes far to explain the change. 


To meet this tendency the committee are not 
without suggestions. More popular books, an 
“* information-desk,” and simpler yet more dis- 
criminating catalogs, are the three means indi- 
cated, and bear proof to the good sense of the 
committee. For many years a certain isolation 
has been observable in the methods of the Boston 
Public Library. It has been claimed that this 
was necessary, because of the exceptional char- 
acter of the library. It is therefore interesting 
to find that this institution, after careful study, is 
recommended to adopt what have been ordinary 
details in many other libraries for the last ten 
years, and we hope it will mark a new point of 
departure in what should be the most important 
library in this country. 


ANOTHER reason for a decrease in proportion 
of circulation, and therefore an apparcnt decrease 
in the statistics of circulation, is that as a library 
increases by the addition of books which are not 
often consulted — particularly recondite works in 
its reference department—the average circulation 
must be affected by the infrequency of the calls 
for this class of books. Yet this cannot be taken 
as a basis for criticism of the administration of a 
great library. Its special aim should be to pro- 
vide those books which smaller libraries cannot 
afford, but which are vitally important to the 
few students who, at infrequent periods, need 
While, therefore, librarians 
should endeavor to develop real circulation, they 


these very books. 


should not let the desire for large statistics coun- 
teract this important consideration. 


EVEN if library statistics may in single libraries 
be carried out with unnecessary and too expen- 
sive minuteness — though it may not be worth 
while to know, for example, exactly how many 
gold-beaters use the library from year to year — 
yet there are questions of comparative statistics, 
whether derived from the experience of many li- 
braries or from the broad experience of one ina 
matter applicable to many, that are of interest 
and utility. Such a one is Mr, Fletcher's on the 
staying powers of bindings (L. J. 18:40). A series 
of such investigations applied to various subjects 
would enable us to state with precision the average 
cost in different ways of each volume for a cir- 
culating library—so much for its purchase, so 
much for its incorporation, so much for its use. 
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Communications. 


DR. KARL PIETSCH AND THE PEABODY INSTI- 
TUTE LIBRARY CATALOG, 

In the February number of the LIBRARY JOUR- 
NAL Dr. Karl Pietsch gives a list of “ Additions 
and corrections to author-entries in the catalogs 
of the Peabody Institute Library and of the 
British Museum.” At this late day may I be 
permitted to printa few words in reply? My 
few words will relate only to the catalog of the 
Peabody Institute Library, with which I have 
had somewhat todo. When I was a boy my 
father always told me that the correct way to 
read a book was to begin at the preface and go 
through that, and then take up the table of con- 
tents, and after that I would be in a fit condition 
to start on the book with a proper appreciation 
of what it contained. If Dr. Pietsch had looked 
over the preface to the first volume of our cata- 
log before he began his article, he would have 
seen the following: “ It was intended to give, 
under the name of every author, the dates of his 
birth and death. This was regarded as an im- 
portant feature in the catalog; and to insure 
its completeness, a large number of biographical 
dictionaries and other aids were collected; but it 
has been found impossible to make it absolutely 
complete — especially in reference to living or re- 
cent authors whose biographies are not easily 
found. Itis of authors only t':at these dates 
have been inserted.” This will explain why 
such names in Dr. Pietsch’s list as Celtes, 
Holmbce, Kirchmann, Kirchner, Schmitz, Ser- 
cambi, Wichern, Willehad, etc., did not have 
dates given them. They are su/jects, not authors. 
I am aware that in the first part of the letter A 
the dates were inadvertently given to a few 
names which appear as subjects, but as soon as 
this was discovered it was stopped. Again, if 
Dr. Pietsch had turned to the note prefixed to 
the table of corrections in our fifth volume he 
would have seen this: “ The purchase of biblio- 
graphical works within the last year has made it 
possible to give the names of authors [in volume 
5] in tuller detail than before.” This is the rea- 
son why we were unable to fill out most of the 
names and dates supplied by Dr. Pietsch — we 
did not have the necessary books. In regard to 
some other of Dr. Pietsch’s additions and correc- 
tions I can only cry Peccavt. That “ it [the cata- 
log] may be improved” no one knows better 
than curselves, and in our new catalog, on 
which we are now engaged, we expect todosome 
improving. JoHN PARKER, 

Assistant Librarian, Peabody Institute. 


THE HEALTH OF FEMALE ASSISTANTS, 
From the Library. 

Str: With regard to the employment of wom- 
en in libraries, a comparative statement of the 
health of men and women librarians would be 
useful in considering the question. In one li- 
brary it has been calculated that the women as- 


| sistants are absent three times as much asthe 


This particular inquiry would have a bearing on | 


the question how far it is cheaper to rebind and 
how far to replace partially used up works. 


men through illness. Cuier LIBRARIAN, 

[If any of our own librarians can furnish us 
with data on this subject we shall be very glad 
to obtain it, whether ‘‘ for publication” or other- 
wise. — Eps, L. J.] 
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READER’S POINT OF VIEW. 


BY PAUL LEICESTER FORD, 


A LIBRARY from a reader's point of view is | 
I 


practically only a means of obtaining certain 
books or certain information. The more easily 


and more completely it can supply these the | 


more satisfactory it is. These conditions are 


the roots from which spring all the variations of | 


the public’s demands, and a thorough under- 
standing of them will make many calls that are 
made on libraries far less unreasonable than at 
first sight they appear. Takjng them in the 
above order, the first point of consideration is : 

Ease: 

The cardinal point is naturally simplicity. 
The more trouble a reader is compelled to take, 
the worse. He goes to a library for a book; he 
does not want to ask how it is obtainable nor go 
through an elaborate routine toget it. And to 
save him these should be one of the library's 
chief objects. To do this the library must rec- 
ognize wwo classes of patrons, and deal with 
both. 

A. Persons not familiar with libraries in 
general, or this library in particular. 
B. Regular users of the library. 

Of primal importance to both these divisions 
is the question of time. The transient library 
visitor is usually from a distance, and time is 
limited with him. The regular patron objects to 
long waiting for a book. Every possible device 
which can gain even seconds should be adopted. 
The most important seem to be: 

I. The saving of questions. By prominent 
notices it should be made clear to all : 

Who are regularly entitled to use the li- 
brary ? 
On what terms? 
How far these rules are subject to excep- 
tions ? 
Where and whom to apply to for such ex- 
ceptions ? 
Where to ask for books, and how ? 
Whether shelf access is allowed, and to 
whom to apply for the privilege? 
Whether the library has a printed or card 
catalog, and how to use it ? 
Send your library visitor in every case to the 
place and person where his particular need can 
be satisfied, and thus save both him and the li- 


brary attendants from endless repetition of | 


time-destroying questions Give every possible 


detai! in print that can be given, and reinforce 


this by an ‘‘ information-desk,” modelled after 


pared to answer all questions 


Mr. Foster's, prey 
pase every encouragement and aid may be 
givento the most ignorant or the shyest of library 
visitors. 

11, Compel your reader to go through as littl 


mechanical routine as is possible. If it can be 


avoided do not make him fill up application or 
other blanks, and if these are insisted upon 
| minimize the writing to be done. Many li- 


braries requ separate blank for each book, 


and arepetition of name and address on each. 
Others require the fullest detail of title and 
| shelf numbers. Others require a vizéing or 


stamping of blanks after being filled out. Ina 
certain French library one is compelled even to 


sign areceipt. All this may be necessary, but 
do without it if possit le. 

III. Nearness of shelves or stacks to delivery- 
desk, or some system for quick transmission of 
books from distant shelves to the reader. This 
is almost elemental,but is realized in astonishingly 
few libraries. Yet, however bad the original 
arrangement of the building may have been, 


much can be done to quicken the progress of a 
book from shelf to delivery-desk. By arranging 


the cl t 


asses of books in relation to popular de- 
mand the books most used can be brought near- 
est to the desk. By book-elevators, book-shoots, 
book-railways, speaking-tubes, or other devices, 
distant books can be quickly reached and ob- 
tained. By rolling shelves a whole class of 
books of temporary importance and demand 
can be taken from the stack and wheeled near 
the delivery-desk, saving many steps and much 
time. And every minute gained to your reader 
is equally gained to the library. If the average 
time to procure a book can be halved, a long 
step has been made towards doubling the library 
stafl. 

IV. Put your chief works of reference, con- 
stantly called for, within every reader's reach 
They are, of all books, the least likely to be in 
danger of theft; not merely from their size, but 


as well because the library thieves, who take 
print’ books, steal a book because they 
| ‘want to read it,’”’ and to this class a book of 
reference does not appeal strongly. Ky doing 
| this much time and trouble are saved. 

V. Ona shelf or counter, to which the reader 


can gain access at will, the newest and most 


4 
» 
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popular books should be kept. By this means 
the reader can pick for himself, is never disap- 
pointed by the book being “ out,” and is served 
with the utmost saving of time and trouble to 
him. Classify them, so that one who wishes a 
novel, biography, or other special class is saved 
looking over all. And by keeping the new 
works, in constant demand, thus close at hand 
the public is most easily and quickly supplied 
with books sure to be often called for. 

VI. Equally useful is admission to shelves 
generally. Many readers have no knowledge of 
what book they wish ona subject. By turning 
them loose in the particular section given to that 
class, they can pick for themselves, and are bet- 
ter satisfied with a book of their own choosing, 
and have, even with the most cursory glance, 
learned a little of the literature of a subject. 
And in this way the waste of time in sending for 
books that prove unsatisfactory is saved. For 
the scholar, access to shelves is really a neces- 
sity, for anything approaching thoroughness, or 
satisfactory work, and in most libraries the 
saving of time and labor to the staff, by giving 
such access, would be found to more than com- 
pensate for the occasional loss of books, if the 
actual results of the systems could be put ia dol- 
lars and cents, 

VII. If access is not given, or if the student 
prefers to use the reading-room tables, simplify 
the work for him by nu nbering the tables, and 
send the books for which he calls by the attend- 
ant to that desk, so that as fresh books are de- 
manded the student is not forced to leave the 
books he is responsible for, and wait at the deliv- 
ery-desk while the new books are being brought. 

VIII. That a catalog enormously increases 
the ease with which a library can be used, goes 
without saying. That it should be printed, if 
possible, is equally certain. With no wish to de- 
preciate the card catalog, it must be confessed to 
be the most unsatisfactory method of listing a li- 
brary as yet devised. From the librarian’s point 
of view it is, presumptively, the simplest and 
easiest system. To the reader it is the ‘worst. 
Its chief defects to him are: Illegibility, even 
when most plainly written; slowness, difficulty, 
and awkwardness in use; the impossibility of 
cross-reference, even in titles close together; the 
difficulty in transcribing titles; the blocking of 
large sections by a single user, and the standing 
and constrained position involved. A _ slight 
gain is made when the card catalog is printed in- 
stead of. written, but only in legibility. Fore- 
most of course in printed catalogs stands the 


dictionary system. The Boston Atheneum and 
Brooklyn Library catalogs are unquestionably the 
best all round catalogs yet made, and few libra- 
ries can do wrong in following their footsteps. 
But both libraries have made the mistake of list- 
ing their additions in a card catalog instead of 
printing lists of their accessions in the same 
form as their original catalog, ard keeping cop- 
ies pasted up, as is done inthe British Museuin. 
Next to this the class catalogs or finding-lists, 
such as the Chicago Public and Enoch Pratt L’- 
braries issue, are the most useful. A variationof 
this, in printing certain classes of books in separate 
catalogs, is quite as useful if done with discrimi- 
nation. It is, however, most confusing to multiply 
separate catalogs without attempting a careful 
classification and something more than the mere 
arbitrary divisions, such as has been done by the 
Boston Public Library. The commonest, or au- 
thor catalog, is again the simplest to make, and 
the least useful to the reader, as it can only aid 
him on condition that he already has a prelimi- 
nary knowledge of what he wishes. 

IX. By printed bulletins, library newspapers, 
daily press, or other means the reader should be 
given a weekly list of accessions, and these 
should be posted on a special bulletin board in 
the library. If to these titles short clippings 
from literary reviews are added, you increase 
his ability to choose for himself. 

Finally, do not make your reader climb stairs, 
if possible ; do not make your reading-room the 
passage-way for all library visitors ; do not allow 
talking in rooms meant for other purposes ; or 
anything else that will lessen the temptation to 
use the library. Like the theatre, it exists for 
and by the favor of its patrons, directly or indi- 
rectly, and like that, should strive in every way 
to please and satisfy them. 

Completeness : 

The cardinal point here is to supply your 
reader what he wants. If aparticular book, that 
book ; if a piece of information, that informa- 
tion. Naturally this is a more difficult problem 
than the mere system which enables him to ob- 
tain it easily. 

Unquestionably the first essential is books, 
but as the size of library buildings and amounts 
of money have limits, and as there are books so 
rare that only a single library or a few libraries 
can possess them, it is evident that there are 
natural limitations to the possible supply of these. 
Yet by a proper use of resources that can be 
commanded, and others that might be made avail- 
able, much can be accomplished. 


> 
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I. Specialize every library as far as possible in 


l The follow- 


relation to its locality and cliental. 
ing basis is suggested : 
A. The books which presumptively every 
library, varying with its nature and the 
demands on it, recognizes as necessities. 


B. Books required by the locality, such as | 


local histories, publications of local au- 
thors and publishers, etc. 

C. Books needed by or treating of indus- 
tries or occupations special! to the region. 

D. Books called for by classes of individu- 
als, caused by resident foreign races, polit- 
ical questions, or the temporary demands 
created by even a lecture course or a 
** social fad” of the moment. 

E. Books which seem for various reasons 
especially appropriate to the library, and 
therefore likely to be called for. 

F, Finally, books asked for in a reader's 
** request-book,” which should be promi- 
nently displayed in every library. 

II. Qualifying these suggestions, and 
encing all other book purchases, is the question 


influ- 


of mutual library specialization, which should 
be to-day one of our burning questions. Every 
library should take note of how far other libra- 
ries in its own locality are prepared to supply 
books, and act on the knowledge accordingly. 
Of course this can only be made really useful by 
codperation, which shall outline of 
activity ” for each library ; yet even without this, 


** zones 


regard should be had as to whether an expensive | 
or little-called-for book is not already at the | 


command of the reader. 

III. To make such a system of discrimination 
more effective, copies of all the printed library 
catalogues of the local libraries should be owned, 
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extra copies are ‘‘slipped”’ and rearranged in 
one list, a volume or volumes of the greatest 
value is produced, as an approximation to a 
“union” catalog is at command, the variations 
in form and type being quite sufficient to indicate 
the source of theslip. 
| JV. Every effort should be made to establish 
|a system of mutual loans between local libra- 
ries, so that each can avail itself of the books 
| owned by the others, which it does not itself 
Of course an absolute responsibility for 
but as these 


for reading-room 


ossess, 
P 


j volumes borrowed is necessary, 


loaned books would only be 


use this constitutes no danger. It is needless to 
| say that a further extension of this system to dis- 
tant libraries is almost equally valuable — indeed 
in some cases more so —and if there are possess- 
ors of large private libraries in the vicinity at- 
tempts should be made to obtain similar priv’- 
leges from them. 

V. Whether the above suggestions are acted 
upon not, make the books in your library 
available. It 
shelf-classification, the library catalog, the bib- 
liographies, indexes, and other means of opening 
But besides these aids 


or 


is needless here to refer to the 


up libraries to readers. 
to all libraries, do not forget to specialize your li- 
brary. Index your local views, maps, and period- 
icals. Have a collection of local newspaper clip- 
pings, and include in it theatre programs, adver- 
tising circulars, and all other flotsam of the region. 

Such are the main features of the reader's point 
To him the most perfect library sys- 
in the be “] want 
»” followed by an instant delivery of the 


of view. 


} tem world would a verbal 


book ; and to approximate as near as possible to 
this should be the aim of every librarian. 


ARTMENT LIBRARIES AT CORNELL 


UNIVERSITY. 


By WILLARD AUSTIN, Referenc 


THE new library building at Cornell Univer- 
sity was opened for use October 7, 1891. Several 
features not possible in the old building were 
planned and carried out, and are now consid- 
ered among the permanent and essential features 
of the library. The most noteworthy of these 
are the reference library of 10,000 volumes ar- 
ranged around the side walls of the large read- 
ing-room, and 
there are eight within the building: 


the seminary-rooms, of which 
Hitherto 


such rooms have been apart from the library 
building, and were not under library supervision, 


¢ Librarian, Cornell University. 


, although many books were annually , deposited 
| there for the use of students and professors. 

| With the occupancy of the building arose prob- 
lems concerning the administration of the ref 


the 


erence library and seminary collections ; 
| department libraries practically remaining as be- 


It was found that books belonging to the 


fore. 
reference collection must in some way be so des- 


lignated in the general card catalog. It was 
| found also that some provision must be made for 
| the withdrawal of books from this and the sem- 


| inary collections for a limited time; that some 
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books would be put, in a measure permanently, 
into the seminary rooms while others were tem- 
porary and changing. How to accomplish these 
ends and still be able to locate any book at any 
time in these various collections gave rise to 
some devices which may be of service to other 
libraries having similar contingencies to meet. 

The source of information and the final au- 
thority as to what books the library contains and 
where they may be found when in place is the 
card catalog, which stands convenient for the use 
of all. All books are treated as having a per- 
manent place in the stack-rooms, from which 
they may be withdrawn, sometimes for so long 
a period as to almost be permanently displaced, as 
in the case of reference library books ; others for 
a single day ; but sooner or later they will find 
their way back to the store-house. 

In the circulating department, which is at pres- 
ent confined to the instructing body and officers 
of the university, with a few classes of graduate 
students, the methods now used are not wholly 
new, but are an improvement on the old system. 
In place of one large ledger, containing many ac- 
counts, individual account-books, pass-book size, 
are used, which allow more compactness and much 
greater facility in the checking up and other work 
constantly being done with the various accounts. 
These ledgers show a complete list of books in 
the hands of the various persons and admit of 
any person being instantlyeld just what books 
stand charged to him atany time. But it more 
frequently happens that what is wanted is to 
know, not what books a man may have, but 
where a certain book may be found, This is 
answered by an alphabetical index, arranged un- 
der the author, of all those cards which have been 
used to make the ledger entries. Each of these 
features acts as a check upon the other, and both 
must at all times correspond. 

Students use the reference library without re- 
strictions other than that the books must be used 
within the room. Every volume is conspicuously 
labelled, to show that it belongs to this collection 
and to show its location when not inuse. These 
books are of course cataloged in the card cata- 
log, but to save students the trouble of filling 
out the call-blanks and presenting them at the 
desk, each card for all the reference-books is tick- 
eted with a little green paster which indicates, 
first, that it is a reference-book, and, second, 
where it may be found on the shelves. When- 
ever these volumes are supplanted by later edi- 
tions, or other and better works covering the 
same ground, these tickets are removed and there 


is disclosed the regular classification number, 
giving its stack location. Whenever it is found 
necessary to remove one of these volumes from 
the shelves for repairs or under the special regu- 
lation allowing them to be used in the class- 
rooms, in its place is inserted a card explaining 
for what purpose it has been withdrawn and when 
it may be expected to be in place again. To de- 
tect any displacement or any removal of these 
books from the room other than in the prescribed 
way they are compared once a week with the 
shelf-list, which is at all times an accurate list of 
the books on the reference shelves. 

Books placed on these shelves for a limited 
time only, for the use of some special classes, are 
termed special reference-books, Such books are 
covered with paper, which allows of proper la- 
belling while they remain reference-books, with- 
out defacing them for circulating purposes when 
they are no longer of this special class. These 
are also entered on the shelf-list and an alpha- 
betical author index made; but the short time 
for which they are placed here does not warrant 
any change inthe card catalog. When the char- 
acter of the general reference library shall have 
become sufficiently settled, a printed catalog of 
the books therein, supplementary tothe card cat 
alog, will be issued. 

The seminary libraries, or more strictly speak- 
ing the books transferred from the stacks to the 
seminary-rooms for general or special use, pre- 
sent a more complex problem. The books thus 
transferred fall into three classes. First, those 
of such a character as are not likely to be 
wanted for use by others than those who are 
permitted to work in these rooms. Such books 
are transferred for an indefinite time. Second, 
books that are to be used by a class of seminary 
students for one or more semesters, and are 
transferred at the order of the instructor of the 
seminary for such a time as they will be needed. 
Third, such books as are wanted in these rooms 
by individuals working up some special subject; 
which books are charged directly to the persons 
using them, with the condition that they must be 
returned as soon as they are no longer needed. 
The theory underlying all these classes is that 
they are in one sense withdrawn and yet not out 
of the immediate reach of persons whose only 
access to them is by calling for them at the de- 
livery-desk. It is at once apparent that such 
books must have some logical order of arrange- 
ment to permit of their being quickly found by 


the pages when they are wanted. Accordingly 


the first or most permanent class are arranged 


] 
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on the shelves in numerical order, the same 
numbers being used as are given to the volumes 
in the stack classification. ‘The other two classes 
are bunched in various places on the shelves in 
such a manner as to bring all books used bya 
class or an individual together. For each semi- 
nary-room there isa shelf-list in which the books 
are entered in an order to correspond with their 
shelf arrangement. With this shelf-list the 
books in the several rooms are weekly checked 
to detect misplacement or removal. 

* Of all these books there is an alphabetical 
card index by authors, which locates any par- 
ticular book which may be wanted in any of 
these classes. Any of these books may be with- 
drawn from the library for a time not longer 
than one week by making special application to 
the reference librarian. When such is the case a 
card is put on the shelf in place of the book, as in 
the reference library in case of withdrawals. As 
these rooms are open to certain classes of students 
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only, it frequently happens that students not be- | 


longing to any of the classes want to use the 


books in these collections. In such cases they 
are brought to the delivery-desk tagged witha 
bit of parchment, to insure their return to the 
proper room when no longer wanted, and given 
out for regular reading-room use. As in the 
case of special reference-books, no change is 


made on the cards in the catalog to indicate 
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their removal, as the tlme during which they are 
likely to remain transferred, even in case of the 
more permanent, would not warrant the labor 
involved. In case whole presses of books are 
removed, a placard showing in which room they 
may be fonnd is attached to the empty press. 
With the department libraries the association 
is less intimate. They are in other buildings 
and cannot be easily and quickly reached, and 
therefore no attempt is made to bring books 
from them. Students calling for books in these 
collections are sent in person to the department, 
where they are allowed to use them under regu- 
lations laid down by those there in charge. At the 
main library the books are entered much as they 
The alphabeti- 
cal index shows where any of these books are, 


are for the seminary collection. 


and the small pass-book gives a complete list of 
the books inany department. At regular inter- 
vals these books are carefully compared with 
the list kept at the departments, and in turn, at 
longer intervals, these lists are compared with 
the records at the main library. 

This, in outline, is the whole system which has 
grown out of the needs of the library to make 
its whole resources available for the many class- 
es of users. It has proved itself thus far simple 
and effective and requires but little troable on 
the part of those who use the library to comply 
with all necessary regulations. 


THE ARRANGEMENT OF FICTION. 


By R: T. LANCEFIELD, Zidrarian 
As such a large proportion of the circulation 
of books in popular libraries are works of fiction, 
it is of prime importance to have a plan of giving 
out these works that shall be at once convenient 
aad expeditious. As we do not allow the public 
access to the fiction shelves we use an indicator, 
by the use of which (in connection with our 
printed lists and posted bulletins) readers may at 
all times readily see just what books are on the 
shelves. In addition to this, the books are ar- 
ranged on the shelves alphabetically by authors, 
ard alphabetically by title under each author, 
Each indicator is 4 feet wide, 4 feet 6 inches 
high, and holds 5000 plugs, in 50 rows of 109 
each row, each plug being 18 centimeters wide, 
7 centimeters thick, 38 centimeters long. On the 
end of each plug is pasted a number printed on red 
paper, and on the reverse end the same number 


printed on blue paper. Thus when ready for use 


the red number shows to the public when the 
book is out, and the blue when it is in. 


The in- 


Public Library, Hamilton, Ontario, 


dicator, complete with glass and frame, will cost 
from $50 to $75, according to the number made 
ata time and the facilities for manufacturing. 
It will, moreover, require an A-1r cabinetmaker 
to make this class of work. 

New works of fiction are numbered consecu- 
tively as received, each work receiving one 
number (whether in one or more volumes). Our 
fiction is put L. Howells’ 
‘*World of Chance” is L4364, and is given out 
to readers by this number. But whea brought 
back it is put away on the shelf under Howells 
and not by the L number. Thus the fiction is 
arranged the alphabetically by 
authors, each book for convenience having a 
or author number. Thus Amelia Barr 
number is T167, Rosa N. Carey is T257, 
Charles Dickens is T34, W. D. Howells is T545 
and so By using the decimals 1, 11, 112, 
113, 114, 115, 116, 117, 119, 12, 121, 122, 
and so on to 199, all authors on hand are listed 


in Class Thus, 


on shelves 


second 


on, 
115, 


tied 
A 
iat. 
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with plenty of blank spaces for new names as 
they are received. Both author and class num- 
bers are put on back of each book thus: 

Ts45 

4304 

Holding one of our printed fiction lists, or 
having copied a list of numbers from the bulle- 
tin of latest additions as posted in the library, 
and standing in front of the indicator, the bor- 
rower soon finds a number showing blue. Then 
the number, author, and title of same is written 
ona slip provided by the library and the slip is 
handed into the delivery-desk. The attendant 
here first turns the number so as to show “‘ out” 
on the indicator, then finds the author on the shelf, 
and then looks for either number or title (some- 
times one or other of these becomes worn or 
indistinct). 

This classification and numbering has been in 
use for over a year, and has proved itself in 
every way to be handy, expeditious, and reliable. 
Its chief advantage, however, is in being able to 
aid andassist readers to good books and further 


in being able in an instant to gauge the public taste 
for any special author. We find that the majority 
of people despise utterly trashy novels. Many 
inquiries are daily made to the assistants, ‘‘ Pick 
me out a good novel.”’ Thus the works of Bul- 
wer, Black, Barr, Carey, Dickens, Howells, 
Macdonald, Scott, Swan, Worboise, etc., can be 
kept in circulation, duplicate copies being pro- 
cured as necessity arises. This has proved such 
an efficient aid to readers that on no account 
would we return to the old system of having the | 
books on the shelves consecutively by number, | 


as in the indicator. Our juvenile books are ar- 
ranged on the same plan, with equal if not 
greater satisfaction. 

At the busiest hours all borrowers must of 
necessity use the indicator, and herein lies the 
chief value and utility of this useful library aid ; 
as a borrower who brings a list will find a num- 
ber showing blue in a very few minutes, and ina 
minute or two after the slip is handed to the 
assistant at the delivery counter the book is 
is the hands of the borrower. Thus there is no 
weary waiting, but borrowers are attended to 
with promptness and without the disagreeable 
necessity (as in libraries where the indicator is 
not in use) of the assistant having to hand a long 
list back with the remark, ‘‘ All out,” 

Personally I am strongly in favor of allowing 
readers free access to a// shelves in popular li- 
braries, and may have something to say on this 
point in a future issue. 

Indicators are not in use for our other classes, 
these being arranged on the shelves by the 
Dewey Decimal Classification, with pretty free 
access to the books; while assistance is freely 
given to readers searching for information on 
any specific topic. After two years’ practical 
daily experience of the Decimal Classification I 
should say that its value as a time-saver for both 
library staff and reading public cannot be over- 
estimated. Indeed, I believe it is not going too 
far to say that more practical use will be got out 
of say 10,000 volumes, arranged on this plan, 
than out of 20,000 arranged on the old plan of 
simply adding new books on the shelves of each 
class consecutively as received. 


THE SACCONI BINDER. 


By Horace Kepnart, Librarian St. Louis Mercantile Library. 


For several years I have held the opinion that 
a manuscript catalog in book form would be an 
improvement over the card catalog, if only we 
could get a binder for movable sheets that would | 
be thoroughly practical. The ‘‘ Common Sense” | 
binder is a good one when the sheets are once in | 
it, but it is too troublesome to manipulate. For 
small cards, I like the Harvard booklet ; but it | 
does not seem to me that a separate card for each | 
work is at all desirable. I would rather have 
sheets about 8 x 11 in., ruled on both sides with | 
25 lines to the page, with good margins all 
around, and would enter all the works of one au- | 
thor, or about one specific topic, on the same sheet 
(if it would hold them), The greater compact- 
ness, and the advantage of taking in a whole page | 


of titles at a glance, more than counterbalance 
the gain from minute consistency in alphabetiz- 
ing. But, be that as it may, the bound volume 
has advantages over a drawer of cards, and even 
the new small-drawer cabinet of the Library 
Bureau will not make the consultation of cards 
an easy matter for elderly people. 

I have received from the inventor, Mme. Giulia 
Sacconi-Ricci, assistant librarian of the Marucel- 
liana in Florence, a specimen of her mechanical 
binder, which was referred tosome time ago in the 
LIBRARY JOURNAL (L. J. 16: 185). The binder is 
made in various sizes. The one before me is 5 x 10 
in., and contains 25osheets of tough paperspecial- 
ly ruled for catalog work, the sheets measuring 4 
x gj in. We would not use so large a sheet for 


‘ 
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single entries, but, as already stated, the binder is 


made of any size that may be required. My speci- | 


men volume is 24 in. thick. It has a morocco back, 
to which is neatly attached a brass label-holder, 
which may be removed when a new label is needed. 
The sides are of binders’ board ,', in. thick, cov- 
ered with cloth, and protected at the ends and 
lower edge by brass plates, The chief feature of 
the binder is its device for holding the sheets. 
This could not be intelligibly described without 
an illustration, but I will say that it isthe simplest, 
strongest, and best that I haveeverseen. It takes 
no more time to insert a new sheet into this 
binder than to put a new card in a locked drawer 
cabinet. There is nothing about the outside of 
the volume to distinguish it from an ordinary 
half-morocco book. The back is rigid, instead of 
flabby as in the ‘‘ Common Sense ”’ binder, and it 
does not project beyond the sides of the book as 
in many other models. The volume lies open 
without any pressure. Being firmly clamped, 
the sheets do not sag downat the foreedge. The 
volume is always of uniform thickness, as the full 
number of 250 sheets is kept in it, and blank ones 
for new entries are taken from the back of the 
volume — at least that is the way I should use it. 
When every sheet in a volume is filled, half of its 
contents are interchanged with those of a new 
volume, and a new Jabe!l is put on the back. 

The cost of these binders in Italy is $3 for the 


5 x 10 in. size with 250 sheets of the specially pre- | 


pared paper ; or $4 forthe 8x rrin. size, $4.20 for 

the 10x 13 in., and $4.60 for the 11 x 14} in., each 

with 200 sheets. If several entries are made on 

a page this is cheaper than a card catalog. 

The Sacconi binder will be exhibited at the 

World’s Fair, and should be examined by every 

librarian who attends the July meeting. 
LIBRARY ARCHITECTURE. 

Ir was a soulful architect sat in an office high, 

The glow of genius on his brow, ambition in his eye. 

He waved his pencil thoughtfully, and then aloud quoth he 

* Now will I plan a library that all shall run to see."’ 

And lo! full soon the deed was done, and there in beauty 


stood 
A structure that the public mind found wonderfully good. 


The walls were arched with horseshoe curves in proper | 


Moorish style, 
And softly toned in neutral tints, the fancy to beguile ; 
The chastened light crept dimly in through mediaeval 


giass 

Through which no honest ray of sun by any chance could 
pass. 

For dreamers there were cosey nooks in which to lounge 
at ease, 


And sombre-hued recesses the asthetic soul to please, 

And corridors of quaint device wherein the soft light fel! 

O'’er dados and o'er friezes too lovely quite to tell 

No bookcases were there? Oh yes—I was about to say 

These were hidin divers corne:s where they were not in 
the way, 

So that nobody would heed them, excepting to exclaim 

At the wondrous skilful carving of bracket and of frame. 

And the public cried with one accord, as rapturously they 

gazed: 

‘* The architect of this great work can’t be too highly 

praised!" 
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| need the accessory of the school library. 


| which shall 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY THE 


SCHOOL, 


AND 


By E: A. Brook’, Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia 
wl J. “rma 

I BELIEVE that it will be found before long 
that the public library is one of the most im- 
portant factors in the problem of public educa- 
tion. We teach our pupils to read, and thus put 
into their hands the key of knowledge; a key 
that may unlock a treasure-house of good or 
evil. The destiny of a child is not determined 
by the ability to read, but by what use it makes 
of this ability. 

** Knowledge,” it is said, ** is power,” but it is 
the use of knowledge which gives it power. A 
truer maxim is that culture and knowledge com- 
bined give power. Culture or discipline is the 
effect of knowledge in proper relation to the 
human mind. The sources of knowledge are at 
least threefold — perception, reading, and think- 
ing. The child gets its first knowledge through 
its perceptive powers, a knowledge of objects 
and their qualities. But we need more than 
perceptive knowledge for an education. The 
untutored savage has as good perceptive powers 
as we have, and as clear an idea of objects and 
their qualities, but he is an untutored savage 
still. It is the rich inheritance of knowledge 
and the culture that comes from it that lift us 
above the savage tribes. The best knowledge 
of the race and the richest culture we find re- 
corded in books. The great thinkers of every 
age, those deep and rich souls who have caught 
the inner meanings of things, to whom the uni- 
verse has whispered her profoundest secrets — 
they have embalmed their thoughts and senti- 
ments in language ; and it is our privilege to 
go to the printed page and take into our souls 
the richness and beauty and truth that came from 
these gifted sons of genius. 

The spiritual nature needs more than the 
forms and objects of the material world for its 
growth and development. It needs the thoughts 
of the great thinkers to awaken it to original 
thought and investigation. High thoughts lead 
to high thinking and noble action. One of the 
best parts of an education is for a young mind 
to come in contact with and feel the touch of a 


Fromt 


| soul full of high thoughts and noble aspirations 


and lofty sentiments. Spiritual power and spir- 
itual ripeness come from the communion with 
such lofty spirits as Plato, Dante, Milton, Shake- 
speare, Emerson, etc. 

In the education of our children, therefore, we 
We 
to train our pupils to read good books 
give both knowledge and culture 
“Good books,” I say ; for children, if properly 
guided, will learn to love good. books better 
than pocr ones. The higher forms of literature 
become models of taste that protect many 


want 


| people from that which is inferior and trashy. 


Cultivate in early life a fondness for good read- 
ing and we open avenues of culture and pleasure 
that will be of inestimable value. And so I look 
forward tothe establishment of libraries to be 


| used in connection with the work of our publi: 


schools as one of the most important factors in 
the solution of the great problem of education. 


| 
¥ 
| 
| 
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REBINDING FOR GENERAL CIRCULA- 
TION. 


Art the regular May meeting of the New York 
Library Club, ‘* Rebinding for general circula- 
tion” was the subject of an interesting discussion. 
The topic is one of importance to librarians, and 


the points brought out by the members of the | 


club were of so much practical interest that we 
present the “ symposium ” in full : 

Mr. G: H. Baker, of Columbia College Libra- 
ry, opened the discussion as follows: “ The ques- 
tion of binding is one of the greatest importance 
for all libraries. In a library like ours the cir- 
culation is a minor feature, and it does not 
create the necessity for rebinding that it does 
in a public library where books are sent out by 
the hundreds and thousands. We therefore do 


not bind as such a library would, and our expe- | 


rience would consequently not be of much use to 
a public library. We bind with goat back ; very 
few books of the better class are bought in cloth 
or other kinds of cheaper binding For instance, 
law-books and others of that description make 
great expense for rebinding, more, perhaps, than 
any other class. They wear out and many have 
to be rebound. They must be rebound in as 
good or better binding than they were in origi- 
nally. With other works, as of general literature, 
our rebinding is caused by general wear on the 
shelves and general library administration more 
than by actual circulation. For the past year or 
two we have done much in the way of repairing 
books that had gotten loose in their covers and 


did not really need rebinding. Our man who | 


gilds or numbers the books repairs them at the 
rate of perhaps 30 volumes a week at an expense 
of 25c. or 30c. avolume. Most books so repaired 
will last a great many years and save the expense 
of sending them to the binders and having them 
rebound. 

** In the matter of subscription-books, you have 


all been beset by book agents who have books got- | 


ten out in two or three different styles of binding, 
cloth, half morocco, etc. It has been our 
practice to take cloth binding even in books of 


reference that are likely to come to pieces in a | 
year or two from constant use. We put them on | 
the shelves and let them wear as long as they | 


will. We get the book in its cloth-bound form 
and get six months or a year or two of wear out of 
it and then bind it. We are often asked why we 
do not buy better binding ; but we find our prac- 
tice the most economical.” 

Mr. R. B. Poole followed: ‘‘ My experience is 
similar to Mr. Baker's and_ naturally falls in the 
same lines. I think there is a great difference 
between the needs of binding in a‘reference libra- 
ry and in a circulating library. I follow Mr. 
Baker’s plan of getting cloth bindings and get 
the wear out of them. I think much money may 


be wastefully spent for binding. As to the cir- | 


culating library, much discretion must be used as 


to what is best to be done, Fora book that is | 


to be worn out, I think a binding of buckram a 
very good one; it will wear longer than cloth and 
considerable economy can be effected by binding 
in this material. Good cloth bindings are very 
good, Sheep may be used if of the best quality. 
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I do not think much of buffing as a material for 


| binding.” 
| Mr. G. W. Cole continued the discussion. 
| He said: ‘* We have bound some 8000 vol- 


umes, or nearly one-fourth of the books in the 
Jersey City Library, since it has been in opera- 
tion. Of this number from 5000 to 6000 vol- 
umes were rebound, the rest being books bought 
in paper covers and sets of magazines bought 
innumbers. For books which circulate extensive- 
| ly, particularly for fiction, we bind in half buff- 
ing. Our experience as to wear, though limited 
as to time, shows us that this binding will gen- 
erally outlast the paper of which the books are 
made. There is now so much wood-pulp paper 
used in making books that there is more danger 
| ofa book of this kind going to pieces than of its 
| binding wearing out. Our experience with books 
of this class shows that the glue used on the 
| back of the book has not that affinity for wood- 
pulp paper that it has for rag-stock paper. The 

paper disintegrates and the glue and paper soon 
| separate, the paper cleaving off in thin flakes 

with the glue. This being the case we do not 
| consider it economical to bind in the better styles 
of leather those books which circulate largely. 
We have avery competent and honest binder, 
and he has developed a style of binding which 
| we think will commend itself to those who have 
to do much rebinding. I will attempt to de- 
scribe it: The first and last signatures of each 
volume are first taken and run through a sewing- 
machine with the stitch set very long, sewing 
along their entire back a strip of good stout mus- 
lin about twoinches in width. Three-eighths or 
| a half inch of this muslin is sewn so as to lie be- 
| tween the first and second and the last and next 
to the last signatures when the book is put to- 
gether, the remainder being used for the hinge 
| or joint. The whole book, including the first 
and last signatures so prepared, is then sewn all 
| along upon cords in the usual manner. The nar- 
row strip of muslin is then pasted to the signa- 
tures to which they are sewed and the next ones 
| to which they come in contact when the book is 
|} put together. Over the back of the book is 
glued a flesher, or strip of leather from the in- 
side of asplit sheepskin. The book is then ready 
to go into its cover. The boards are fitted and 
| the wide strip of, muslin and the cords, fanned 
| out, are pasted between the boards and the lining 
| papers, forming a very strong hinge or joint. 
This hinge has the advantages over the usual 
form of cloth hinge, in that it is securely sewed, 
as has been shown, to the first and last signa- 
| tures, besides being pasted between their leaves 
and those of the ones with which they come in 
| contact, whereas the usual form of the cloth 
| hinge is only pasted between the loose lining 
| paper and the first or last leaf of the book. 
| After our hinge is made, the leather is put over 
the back, forming a loose back, and finished in 
| the usual way with vellum corners. With the 
flesher glued to the back of the book before it is 
put into its cover we get the advantages of both 
tight and laced boards back, with none of their 
disd@vantages, viz.: the destruction of the leather 
and lettering caused by the constant wrinkling 
every time the book is opened and shut. On the 


: 
. 
— 
| 
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back we have gilded the author's name, the short 
title, and call-number. 

“In this binding we get a volume most thor- 
oughly put together and which opens very freely. 
In fact, it is a binding which will last longer, 
on the average, than the book itself, especially 
if made of wood-pulp paper, It is also a bind- 
ing which can more easily be repaired and put 
back into the old cover than the ordinary half 
binding with laced boards, as there is plenty of 
room to put back the book after it has been re- 
sewed. When this is done witha laced book the 
resewing increases the thickness of the book 
and it never opens as fully as when first bound, 
the leather then having been shrunk to the book. 

** Now a word as to buying books in the origi- 
nal cloth bindings, getting as much wear out of 
them as possible, and then rebinding in a more 
substantial manner, according to the plan of Mr. 
Baker and Mr. Poole. I am in accord with the 
plan for two reasons: First, publishers charge 
an unconscionable difference in the price of their 
books bound in cloth and those bound in half 
morocco. They seem to argue that ifacustomer 
wishes the latter he is a man of means and isa 
fit subject to be bled. Take as an example the 
Century Dictionary in 6 vols. The publisher's 
price in cloth is $60, in half morocco, $0, a price 
out of all proportion to the comparative cost of 
the work and materials employed. We all know 
that we can get them rebound for from $2 to $3 
a volume in as good or better leather and with 
better workmanship, to say nothing of the cost 
of the original cloth binding. Second, the pub- 
lishers’ half morocco bindings are no better asa 
class than their cloth bindings, both being what 
is known by binders as ‘case’ or ‘edition’ 
binding, whereas, when we have the same volumes 
rebound we insist upon their being sewn all 
along, and have the boards laced, and gener- 
ally get at far less cost a binding which is in all 
respects superior to the publisher's. It may not 
be as elegantly gilded, as the publisher is able to 


employ his presses in gilding his cases with elab- | 


orate patterns, but we get in its place a much 
more durable and solid binding, though perhaps 
a less showy one.” 

Miss Hull said that according to her experience 
the paper wears out quite as much as the binding. 

Mr. Berry: ‘‘ Many books wear out in the re- 
binding because they are made of wood-pulp 
paper. We have all had experience with our 
binders sending back books with a string around 
them. They will not stand the third sewing. | 
am pleased with the idea of the leather (flesher) 
back and cloth hinge.” 

Mr. Poole: ‘‘ Has any one had experience with 
duck binding ?”’ 

Miss Hull: *‘ The duck-bound books soil very 
easily.” 

** Our binders,” said Mr. Berry, ‘‘ have not yet 
used it enough to get it into a proper condition to 
prevent itssoiling. We use it, but it is soiled very 
easily. I believe binders may be instructed by 
showing them a set of Scrténer’s in the publ'sher's 
binding, in which the duck is glazed. In this 
case we will get durability.” 

Mr. Tyler : ‘* Will this be cheaper than buck- 
ram?” 
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Mr. Poole: ‘* The Scribners say their binding 
ts buckram. A number of years since I made 
inquiries about buckram. It is made of linen, 
and this polished surface is made by using sizing 
which injures its quality and lasting power. I 
am using duck. The more dye stuff you get in 
the duck the worse it becomes, The nearer you 
get it to its natural color the more durable it is. 
I take the drab color and use it for binding. 
Newspapers and books that are used much I bind 
an brown.” 

The discussion was concluded by Mr. A. W. 
Iyler, of Columbia College Library, who said 
‘1 wish to give a word of warning as to the 
binding of the so-called better class of subscrip- 
tion-books, The Kansas State Library had a 
copy of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ bound in 
so-called half russia, but suddenly the covers Legan 
to come off. Thecordsdid not go into the covers 
at all, or were not laced. At the St. Louis con- 
ference we had a sample volume to show and it 
was a miserable piece of split leather. 


In this 
si] 
library you will have a chance to see the same 
thing. Itisa fraud. I think it a better way to 
buy the work in cloth and have it rebound, | 
think also that we should enter a strong protest 
against publishers putting out books entirely in 
white bindings. A part, at least, of every edition 
so bound should be bound in colors for use in 
libraries. As to covering books in the fiction and 
juvenile department, my experience has been 
thoroughly unsatisfactory. We covered books 
until they were rebound in leather. They wet 
excellently covered. I think some books can be 
covered to advantage. If vou are fortunate 
enough to have a good binder you will get a 
book that will last a long time. Fifty years from 
now the books printed on wood-pulp paper will 
gotopieces. The better books ought to be printed 
in two editions: in one for those who will pay 
the wood-pulp price and in rag paper for those 
who wish books to last.” 


AN EXPANSIVE AUTHOR-TABLE. 


A TABLE suggested by E. C. Richardson, of 
Princeton College Library, for cases where num- 
bers are needed or wanted instead of mixed char 
acters, is as follows lake Phillips’ ‘ Dictionary 
of Biographical Reference; ‘ divide into something 
less than gooo parts by marking off every twelve 
names. Then put on the consecutive number, 
and the table is ready made. It can be dune by 
a boy at 50 c, per day.” 

Mr. Richardson says : ‘‘ This makes about as 
close an approximation as can be to a general 
list to fit all cases. For special classes it is rec- 
ommended that special tables be made by taking 
the longest available list of authors in that class 
and mathematically adapting. In the use of ta 
ble when made, take four figures for largest 
clases. All that is needed to adapt to sma'ler 
classes is to omit one or two of the right-hand 
figures, and in each case there remains the graphic 
presentation for practical numbering. This is the 
most simple and practical notion which its author 
has been able to find to date, Will some one 


help him to a better 2° 


he 
ij 
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CIRCULATION OF BOOKS IN THE BOS- 
TON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


In the recent (41st) report of the Boston Pub- 
lic Library the examining committee appointed 
annually by the board of trustees to investigate 
and report upon the condition of the library con- 
siders at some length the decreasing home use of 
popular books and the corresponding increase in 
the use of books for consultation in the library. 
The committee says : 

“ A study of the library must always prove in- 
teresting, as it stands almost alone among public 
libraries in furnishing to students engaged in re- 
search rare and valuable works, which cannot be 
permitted to go outside the building, and at the 
same time aimiog to supply books of a lighter 
nature for readers who are not yet students, 
and probably never will be. It must always be 
difficult to combine these two objects. The stu- 
dents’ books are more expensive and often more 
necessary to the users than the popular works, 
but only asmall proportion of the taxpayers, who 
support the library, will ever consult these books, 
and the young people, who form the majority of 
the patrons of the popular departments, while 
needing ali the educating influence that the li- 
brary can give, need also to have it made attrac- 
tive to them, 

** In looking to see how these two goals are at- 
tained, the committee finds that during the last 
four years, from 1889 through 1892, the whole 
circulation has increased slightly, about three per 
cent. It is gratifying to find that 40 per cent. 
more books are now taken out in Bates Hall than 
in 188y, showing that the valuable works there 
are more used than ever before. On turning to 
the reports of the popular department a different 
story istold. The Lower Hall circulation is 25 
per cent. less ‘han it was in 1889. though slightly 
larger this year than last, and the circulation of 
the branches has decreased nearly one-third since 
1839. In the lower reading-room of the Central 
Library, however, the demand for magazines con- 
stantly grows, and, both in the branches and in 
the Lower Hall, the burden of the decrease falls 
on the proportion of books taken for home use, 
which shows a steady diminution for the past few 
years. 

“ This would seem to show that the institution 
is becoming more and more a consulting library, 
and less a circulating one. Much of this change 
is doubtless due to the refusal of the trustees to 
furnish popular reading of an inferior grade. 
While the committee thoroughly indorses the ac- 
tion of the trustees as regards unwholesome or 
vulgar books, books uninteresting to highly edu- 
cated people, but reflecting more or less faithfully 
the lives of those who enjoy them, are important 
factors in the education of the people, and have a 
tight to a place on the shelves of our library. 
Some readers will always demand this class of 
book, and if they are happily led to choose stronger 
food, their places should be filled by new-comers, 
who are only fit to begin on a milk-and-water 
diet. Some may never get beyond it, but should 
they, therefore, be starved or turned away, to 
seek stimulants offered by the private circulating 
library or the news-stands ?” 


INDIANA STATE LIBRARY. 
From the Indianapolis News. 


Tue library was created by an act passed in 
1825, and was at once given into the care of the 
secretary of state. It was to afford a library of 
reference for the members of the legislature, of- 
ficers of the State government, and the judicial de- 
partment. It occupied a smail apartment in the 


| old State House, and for his services as librarian 


the secretary of state received a salary of $15 a 
year. The sum of $30 per annum was also ap- 
propriated with which to buy and bind new books. 
In 1841 the library had become an institution of 
considerable note, and the legislature appointed 
John Cook the first librarian, who held the office 
tor three years. He was also made the keeper 
of the State House and the square surrounding it. 
His salary was $300 a year and he gave a bond 
of $2000. At that time the library contained 
about 2,000 volumes. In 1842 the law was amend- 
ed, extending the liberties of the library to editors 
of newspapers, physicians, andtheclergy. When 
the constitutional convention met the liberties 
were extended to all whom the librarian thought 
he could trust. The purchasing fund was also in- 
creased to $s00 ayear. In 1853 the salary of the 
librarian was raised to $1200 a year. In 1889 
the amount was increased to $1500 a year, where 
it now stands, and the purchasing fund was made 
$2000 a year. 

Perhaps the chief detriment to this institution 
has been the frequent changes in its management. 
One librarian hardly gets acquainted with it before 
another succeeds him. The library’s usefulness 
has also been impaired by the small purchasing 
fund. It contains 25,000 bound volumes and 
3000 unbound volumes. Besides the heavily la- 
den shelves which are seen by the 15,000 people 
who annually pass in and out of its doors, three 
rooms in the basement of the State House are 
piled to the ceilings with volumes for which there 
is no room in the apartments on the second 
floor. 

It is purely a library of reference, and in this it 
has carried out the original intention of its crea- 
tors. Asan evidence of its value to the State, 
State Librarian Dunn says that the information 
which the library furnished the legislature on 
the tax and other questions two years ago was in 
itself worth what the library cost the State. 

The library was in a wretched condition for 
years, and it has been stated that this was due to 
its management being in the hands of women li- 
brarians, but during that time it had only an ap- 
propriation of $400 a year upon which to exist. 
Against this assertion it is stated that when the 
institution first came out of the gloom in which 
it had been buried it was being guided by Mrs. 
Orem. It is further asserted that the manage- 
ment when conducted by women has been as 
good as that of men. 

In the northeast corner on the second floor of 


| the State House is to be found the $100,000 In- 
| diana law library. 


It does not attract the atten- 


tion of the casual visitor to the capitel on 


| account of its location, but it is known to all the 


legal fraternity of the State, and its fame extends 
far beyond the borders of Indiana. 


| 
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The law library had its origin with Benjamin 
Parke, who was one of the old territorial judges. 
He was appointed by the legislature in 1824 to 
prepare the first revised statutes, and he was after- 
war! United States judge for the district of Indi- 
ana. Many of his books, bearing his autograph, 
are now in the library. A large number of the 
volumes were once the property of Gen. Wash- 
ington Johnston, an eminent lawyer of the terri- 
tory, who resided in Vincennes. It was not until 


1867, however, that the library amounted to | 
Previous to that time it had a por- | 


much, 
tion of the general library, but in that year the 


legislature separated the two, as the law-book | 


collection overshadowe‘d the other in importance, 
It was removed from the old State House to the 
building which formerly occupied the site of the 
Lorraine block. In 188g all the law-books were 
taken from the genera! library and classified 
under the legal head. The management of the 
library is in the hands of the Supreme Court, 


having been so placed by enactment of the leg- | 


islature. body has the appointment of 
a librarian, who is paid $1500 a year by a legis 
lative appropriation. The collection, including 
debates and reports of trials, contains nearly 
20,000 volumes, some of which are valued at 
$100. 

rhe library has had difficulty in obtaining a 
foothold. Until 1891 it was sustained entirely 
by the exchange and sale of Indiana reports. In 
that year the legislature set apart the sum of 
$2000 a year with which to purchase books. 
Under the new law affecting the court reporter's 
office, the price of reports has been reduced from 
$3.50 to $1.50, and no more books are given to 
the library to sell and exchange than before. 
The judges of the Supreme Court believe that 
the appropriation should be $5000 a year. The 
library of the New York Bar Association has a 
fund of $40,000 a year, and a great portion of 
that sum is devoted to purchasing books. 

The first important purchase of books for the 
Indiana Library was made in 1867 by the court, 
which had then received general authority over 
the library. At the present time on the shelves 
is a complete set of the reports of every State in 
the Union, with the exception of a few county 
reports in Pennsylvania. Some of them are rare, 
and are worth $100 a volume in the market. 
Here, too, are to be found complete sets of Eng- 
lish and Canadian reports, and all of those of Ire- 
land, with three or four exceptions. 
sets from Manitoba, Nova Scotia, Sandwich 
Islands, New Brunswick, with a few exceptions, 
and Australia, are also in the library. The lat- 
ter are rare, costing from $15 to $25 a volume, 
and years are required to collect them, In 
Scottish reports the sets are complete down to 
fifteen years ago. The session laws of many of 
the States are also complete. This is the hard- 
est part of the library to build up. It not only 
requires a great deal of money, but time and 
patienct as well. The old session laws are 
scarce and high. It often requires $1 a page to 
purchase some of them. These the librarian 


has to pass and buy cheaper works. For one vol- | 


ume of New York session laws, which the Indi- 
ana Librar¥ does not possess, $1750 is asked. 
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Lixe the general library, the law-book collec- 
tion is greatly hindered by a lack of room and 
funds. Its librarians have exercised much care 
and patience in its management, and it is be- 
lieved that coming legislatures will realize its 
great value and provide for it properly. It has 
had six librarians: W. C, Lamb, John Graham, 
J. M. Cropsey, Fred Heiner, Charles E. Cox, 
and N. W. Thornton, the latter being in charge 
at the present time. 


A NEW BRITISH LIBRARY ACT. 


A BILL which will greatly affect the library 
question in England has recently passed through 
most of its stages in Parliament, and will prob- 
ably become law in the course of this year. It 
transfers from the ratepayers to the town council 
or other authority of a district the power ot 
adopting the principal act providing tor the 
maintenance of public libraries, thus abolishing 


the permissive clauses of the older acts which did 


much to hinder the establishment of municipa 
libraries. 
} The new act will not affect Scotland, Ireland, 


| or the County of London, but gives a power to 

| the smaller towns of England which is sure to Le 
exercised in the near future in a manner likely 
to greatly increase the number of public libraries 
all over the country. The ease with which this 
change in ths principle of library law has been 
effected encourages the hope that before long the 
limitation of the rate for library purposes to 1d, 
in the pound of rental, which has till now cramped 
the proper development of every British library, 
may also, with equal promptitude, be quietly 
set aside, 


SHELVES IN 
LIBRARIES. 


Tue plan of allowing open access to the books 
in reference libraries in England, such as may be 
seen in operation in the British Museum, and at 
Birmingham, Bradford, Cambridge, Wigan, and 
many other towns, has turned attention to the 
numerous defects in all the varieties of loan 
systems now in use, and has raised the question 
of ailowing direct access tothe shelves in lending 
libraries under certain restrictions and necessary 
safeguards. A short paper on the subject ap- 
peared in the Zitrary for 1392, p. 302, and it is 
understood that several newly constituted library 
authorities are seriously considering the matter 
of adopting the direct-access system all reund, 
and sweeping away once and forall the complica- 


ACCESS TO ENGLISH 


tions arising from barriers, indicators, tell-tale 
charging systems, call-lists, elaborate catalog- 
ing, etc., etc., etc. The results of the first ex- 
periment will be watched with great interest 


both in Britain and America; though there are 
already indications which point to the question 
being really more ripe in Britain than may 
be supposed. It will not come as much of a 
surprise to many librarians in England if within 
| the next few years acomplete revolution in library 
| methods is witnessed. 
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FAC-SIMILES OF OLD NEWSPAPERS. 


AT a meeting of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, held on December 8, 1892, Dr. Samuel 
A. Green exhibited a collection of fac-similes of 
Boston newspapers and other rare publications, 
and made the following remarks : 

‘* The practice of reproducing odd numbers of 
early Boston newspapers in fac-simile, without 
any token or explanation of the fact, may cause 
hereafter some confusion among librarians and 
others not familiar with all the circumstances of 
the case. It began, so far as I can learn, nearly 
forty years ago, before the period when exact 
fac-similes could be made by the various proc- 
esses so well known to-day. At that time the 
appearance of the original print was imitated as 
closely as type would allow, and, by the use of 
paper slightly discolored, the general effect was 
fairly good. For the most part the whole affair 
was prompted by private speculation, as the 
sheet generally contained some item of special 
interest which would help the sale of the repro- 
ductions. 

‘*Among the earliest of these reprints is 7%e 
Boston-Gazette, and Country Journal, March 12, 
1770, which gives an account of the massacre on 
State Street on March 5 of that year. Thiscopy 
was made by type on tinted paper; and from 
time to time specimens are offered for sale 
by innocent but ignorant persons, who think 
that they are genuine copies and not modern 
imitations. Another reprint from type is 7%e 
New-England Weekly Journal, April 8, 1728, 
a half-sheet newspaper which contains noth- 
ing of special interest. Still another is 7'%e 
New-England Courant, February 11, 1723, pub- 
lished originally by James Franklin; but this 
particular number was the first that bore the 
name of his distinguished brother Benjamin as 
the publisher. This issue was published on the 
occasion of the dedication of the Franklin monu- 
ment in School Street, and printed on a press 
said to have been once used by the great philoso- 
pher. The number was originally set up froma 
copy in this library, when the form was stereo- 
typed and many impressions were struck off. 
It purports to be a fac-simile of the original ; 
but such is not the fact, as the lines in the two 
numbers rarely agree in their justification. 

** Perhaps the most common of these reproduc- 
tions is the first number of Zhe Boston News- 
Letter, April 24, 1704, of which only three origi- 
nal copies are known to exist. With a possible 
exception, the Mews-Le(ter was the earliest 
newspaper published on this continent, and for 
that reason a copy always excites the curiosity of 
the crowd. The exception just alluded to is a 
solitary number of Pudlick Occurrences, Both 
Forreign and Domestick, printed in Boston on 
September 25, 1690, which was advertised to ap- 
pear ‘once a moneth;’ but long before the 
time of its second appearance it was summarily 
suppressed by an order of the Governor and 
Council, in which the publication is spoken of as 
a pamphlet. It was printed on the first three 
pages of a folded sheet —twocolumns to a page, 
and each page about seven inches by eleven in 
size. The original number, without doubt now 


unique, is in the Colonial State Paper Office, 
London, 


This society has in its library a copy 


of the order suppressing the newspaper, which is 

given here after the original : 

} HEREAS some have lately presumed to Print and 
Disperse a Pamphlet, Entttuled, Publick Occur- 

rences, both Forreign and Domestick: Boston, Thursday, 

Septemb.asth. 1690. Without the least Privity or Coun- 

tenance of Authority. 

The Governour and Council having had the perusal of 
the said Pamphlet, and finding that therein is contained 
Reflections of a very high nature: As also sundry doubt- 
ful and uncertain Reports, do hereby manifest and de- 
clare their high Resentment and Disallowance of said 
Pamphlet, and Order that the same be Suppressed and 
called in; strickly forbidding any person or persons for 
the future to Set forth anything in Print without Licence 
first obtained from those that are or shal! be appointed by 
the Government to grant the same. 

By Order of the Governour & Council. 
Isaac Addington, Secr. 
Boston, September 29//. 1690. 

** Within a year or two, in acatalog of a Lon- 
don bookseller, I have seen advertised for sale at 
a comparatively high price, a copy of the Udster 
County Gazette (Kingston, New York), January 
4, 1800, presumably the genuine newspaper of 
that date, which gave an account of Washing- 
ton’s death. Knowing that this particular num- 
ber had been reproduced from type, and suspect- 
ing that the advertised copy was not an original, 
I wrote to the English dealer, asking him the 
question. In due time the answer came, saying 
that after his attention was called to the fact, he 
was satisfied the newspaper was a modern re- 
print, and that it should be at once withdrawn. 
There are three different editions, and perhaps 
more, of this reproduction of the Gazette ; and in 
the corner of one of them appear the words 
‘Copy Right Secured,’ which is the only intima- 
tion that the number is not original. 

** The Historical Library possesses a file of 
Halifax Gazette, extending over a period of more 
than three years, which first appeared on March 
23, 1752, and was the earliest newspaper printed 
in Nova Scotia. Each number consisted of a 
single leaf, and the set is supposed to be unique. 
During the present vear the first issue of this 
sheet has been reproduced on old-looking paper, 
and appears in folded form as an illustration to 
the volume entitled ‘The Canadian Newspaper 
Directory ' (Montreal, 1892) ; but the copy is set 
up from type, and is by no means an exact fac- 
simile. At some future day this reproduction of 
the Gazette may cause as much confusion as that 
of the Boston newspapers.” 


Librarn Association United tiingdom. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 

THe annual meeting of the L. A. U. K. will 
be held at Aberdeen late in August or early in 
September, under the presidency of Dr. Richard 
Garnett, of the British Museum. This is the third 
time the Library Association has met in Scot- 
land, and the town council, library committee, 
and university senate have already agreed to ex- 
tend a hospitable welcome to the members in ac- 
cordance with the invariable custom on such oc- 
casions. No definite arrangements have as yet 
been made for the business of the meeting, but 
several practical reports and a discussion on the 
training and examination of library assistants 
will probably be included, 


i 
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American Cibrarn Association. 


THE CONGRESS OF LIBRARIANS AT CHICAGO 


Tue World's Congress Auxiliary in its gen- 
eral programme has assigned the week commenc- 


ing July 10, 1893, to the Congresses of the De- | 


partment of Literature. In this department are 
included the authors, historians, librarians, phi- 
lologists, and folklorists. The meetings of these 
various congresses as well as the meetings of 
the A. L. A. will be held in the Memorial Art 


Palace, which is located on the Lake Front | 


Park at the intersection of Michigan Avenue 
and Adams Street. The date of the opening 
session of the Congress of Librarians has been 


set for Wednesday, July 12, at 10 o'clock a.m. | 


The first session of the A. L. A. will be held on 
the following day. Until the close of the week 


the Congress and the A. L. A. will meet alter- 
nately and the meetings will assume the character 


of joint sessions. 


A partial list of the subjects to be presented, to- | 
gether with the names of those persons who have 
accepted the invitation of the local committee to 


prepare papers for the Congress, is given below. 


The complete programme announcing the day 
and hour of the various sessions will be ready for | 
distribution before the day set for the first meeting. 


PARTIAL PROGRAM, 


Miss Jessie Allan, Librarian Public Library, 
Omaha: The library as a teacher of literature. 
R. R. Bowker, LipRARY JOURNAL, New York 


City: National bibliography. 


Miss S. A. Cattell, Librarian Y. W. C. A. of 
New York: The Y. W. C. A. libraries as a special 


type of library. 


Peter Cowell, Librarian Free Public Libraries, 
Liverpool: How to popularize the public library. 
F: M. Crunden, Librarian Public Library, St. 


Louis: The librarian as admin’strator. 


C: A. Cutter, formerly Librarian Boston 
Athenzum, Boston: The note of the American 


library. 


Prof. R. C, Davis, Librarian University of 


Michigan: An over-use of books. 


Melvil Dewey, Director New York State Li- 


brary, Albany (subject not given). 


Dr. Carl Dziatzko, Librarian University Libra- | 
ry, Géttingen: Internationale Beziehungen der 


dffentlichen Bibliotheken aller Linder. 


W: I. Fletcher, Librarian Amherst College: Li- 


brary catalogs in the 20th certury. 


Giuseppe Fumagalli, Bibl. Nazionale di Brera, | 
Milano: On the present organization of Italian 


libraries. 


Richard Garnett, Keeper of Printed Books, 
British Museum: The British Museum catalog 


and the United States. 


S:S. Green, Librarian Public Library, Worces- 


ter, Mass.: State library commissions. 


Dr. O. Hartwig, Chief Librarian, Royal Uni- 
versity Library, Halle, Germany: Ueber die di- 
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Miss C. M. Hewins, Librarian Hartford Library 
Association: The pictorial resources of a smal! 
library. 
| Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, President Board of Direc- 
; tors, Chicago Public Library: The public library 
in its relation to education. 

Miss M. S. R. James, Librarian People’s Pal- 
ace, London: The People’s Palace and its library. 

Miss T. Kelso, Librarian Public Library, Los 
Angeles: Some economic features of a library 

E. C. Richardson, Librarian College of New 
Jersey, Princeton, N. J.: Library science and 
other sciences. 

E. H. Woodruff, Librarian Leland Stanford 
University, Cal.: Present tendencies in universi- 
ty libraries. 


A. U. DELEGATION. 


THE number of delegates who will attend the 
congress at Chicago in July will unfortunately 
be small. The British librarian is underpaid 

| and a trip which at the least must mean an 
expenditure of from $200 to $250 is not likely to 
be readily countenanced by overtaxed library 
boards, much less faced by poorly paid officials, 
| Those who have so far announced their intention 
of attending are Miss M. S. R. James, librarian 
of the People’s Palace Library, London; Mr. 
Peter Cowell, chief librarian of the public libra- 
ries of Liverpool ; Mr. James D. Brown, of the 
Clerkenwell Public Library, London; and Mr. 
C. Chivis, of Bath. 

Mr. Dewey writes: ‘‘I fear that the foolish 
stories about cost which the English papers 
delight to dwell on have scared some, as shown 
by the following extract. from a private letter 
from one who has been urging librarians to 
attend: ‘It is worse than whipping a dead 

| mule to induce any more to attend, and even if 
you offered to convey members and board them 
ata cost of £10 a head I fear you would not in- 
duce more than a dozen or 20to go. If it is, as 
I fear, going to bea case of our being skinned 

| alive as well as having our patriotism humbled 
and the conceit generally taken out of us by the 
superiority of American charging systems and 
methods, not to speak of the licking we shall 
receive in the comparative exhibit, there seems a 
positive advantage in staying at home.’” 
FIFTEENTH GENERAL MEETING, CHICAGO, 


JULY 13-22, 189 


| Tue fifteenth general conference of the A. L. 
A. will take place at Chicago, in the Art Palace, 
near the Auditorium Hotel, beginning Thursday 

| July 13, and extending to Saturday, July 22. 

There will be but ome session each day — at 10 
a.m. 

Arrangements have been concluded for what 
promises to be an enjoyable trip. Nearly roo 
| members and friends have already joined the 
| party. 

The special train consisting of Pullman vesti- 
bule sleeping-cars will be under the personal su- 
pervision of a tourist agent of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad. 

The Boston party will leave via Boston & 


rekte Zusendung von Handschriften von Biblio- 
thek zu Bibliothek und die Griindung einer | Maine Railroad (Poughkeepsie Bridge route) at 
Gesellschaft zur phototypischen Vervielfiltigung | 5:so p.m., Monday, July 10, stopping at Amherst, 
der wichtigsten nicht versendbaren Handschriften. | Northampton (Ilartford connection), Poughkeep- 


| 
if 
: 
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sie, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, Wash- 
ington via Baltimore & Ohio Railroad at 11 a.m, 
Tuesday. 

Several members having expressed a desire to 
s'op over in Washington, arrangements have 
been made accordingly. Dinner may be taken 
at the Ebbitt House any time after 3 o'clock. 
Price $1 per plate. 

The cars ieaving Boston will run through to 
Chicago, thus obviating any changes. Baggage 
and wraps may be left in the cars with perfect 
safety during the stay at Washington. 

Members of the New York party may leave 
either at 9 or 11:30 a.m., Tuesday, July 11, from 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad station, foot of 
Liberty Street, reaching Washington at 3 or 4:30 
p.m. 

Members of the New York delegation are re- 
quested to notify the secretary which train they 
wish to take, in order that arrangements may be 
made for special cars. 

Those who join at Philadelphia and Baltimore 
may take any train on the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, leaving either city in time to connect 
with the A. L. A. special train. 

The special train for the West will not leave 
Washington until 5:30 p.m., Tuesday, July 11, 
thus giving the party several hours in which to 
see the beautiful city. Reach Chicago early 
Wednesday evening. 

The route going will take the party over the 
picturesque Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, passing 
through Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Harper's Ferry, Cumberland, Zanesville, New- 
ark, and Mansfield. 

The return route will be made over the Grand 
Trunk and the Lehigh Valley lines through Lan- 
sing. Port Huron, London, Hamilton, Suspension 
Bridge, Niagara Falls, Geneva, Scranton, Beth- 
lehem, Easton to New York or Boston. 

The time of return trains will be settled by 
members after arrival in Chicago, but it should 
be understood that tickets are good to return any 
time before November 1. 

The intention is to leave Chicago in the morn- 
ing, reach Niagara Falls the next morning about 
8 o'clock and spend the day there; leave in the 
afternoon about § o'clock and reach Philadelphia 
and New York the following morning. 

Tickets may be procured at any office of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, Boston & Maine, or Central 
New Jersey Railroads. 

Mr. A. J. Simmons, 211 Washington Street, 
Boston, will give all necessary information con- 
cerning rates and routes to persons starting from 
B »ston and vicinity. 

Tickets will be onsale to returmby routes other 
than mentioned in this schedule, at increased 
rates, regarding which information may be ob- 
tained at any local station. 

When purchasing tickets members must state 
the route over which they wish to return. 


RATES AND ROUTES. 


As stated in the Preliminary Circular, the A. 
L. A. will have the benefit of the lowest rate pre- 
vailing at the time of starting. 
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RATES TO CHICAGO AND RETURN, 


From Boston via Boston & Maine, 
Poughkeepsie Bridge route to Phila- 
delphia, thence Baltimore & Ohio to 
Chicago ; returning over same route, or 
over Grand Trunk via Niagara Falls, 
and over the Lehigh Valley Road to 
connection with Poughkeepsie Bridge 
$30 40 

From New York and Philadelphia over 
the above reutes, or via Grand Trunk 


and D., L. & W. tostarting-point....... 28 00 
or returning via Grand Trunk and West 
28 So 


From Baltimore and Washington over 
any of the above routes to starting- 


27 60 
From Pittsburg returning via B. & O. 


PULLMAN SLEEPING-CAR RATES. 


From Boston to Chicago. ..........-. 5 50 
From New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington. ............+. 5 00 


Two persons can occupy one berth 
and divide the expense. 
Drawing-room (three berths)........ 18 00 


MEALS, 


July 11, Boston party will breakfast on train, 
Buffet car; July 11, dinner at the Ebbitt House, 
Washington; July 12, breakfast at Newark, 
Ohio; July 12, dinner at Chicago junction; July 
12, Supper at Garrett. 

At the Ebbitt House the price will be $1; en 
route 75 cents each meal. 


BAGGAGE. 


All baggage should be checked to Chicago via 
route selected, and a special A. L. A. tag, which 
will be furnished each passenger, should be at- 
tached to individual pieces. 

This tag must be filled out by the passenger 
with name and Chicago address to insure Prompt 
delivery of baggage. 

At Chicago express wagons will convey bag- 
gage to the Chicago University, to the hotels, 
and to other parts of the city on the evening of 
arrival. 

CHICAGO ACCOMMODATIONS. 


Most of the party will stop at the Pollard 
House, on Kimbark Avenue, which is within a 
short distance of the main entrance of the Fair 
Grounds. 

The Chicago Local Committee will attend to 
rooming all members who give due notice to 
Secretary Hill. 

Any one wishing to secure room must send 
$s. 

Those who are still undecided are requested to 
communicate with the secretary as soon as a 
favorable decision is reached, in order that good 
sleeping-car and hotel accommodations may be 
secured, FRANK HILL, Secretary. 
Newark Pvaric Linrary, 
Newark, N. J., June 10,1893. 
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State Library Associations. 


ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIANS 
THE following lively and characteristic call 
has been sent out by the president of the Asso- 
ciation of State Librarians. It is to be hoped 
that it will meet with a general response im fro- 


pria persona, in which case the hard work of the | 


national and international meetings will find an 
interesting complement in the State meeting un- 

der Mr. Dunn’s chairmanship. 
State Linrartans’ Association, 
INDIANAPOLIS, May 3, 1893. 

Fellow Conspirators 

The S. L. A. will hold its annual meeting at 
Chicago during the week beginning July 10, 
1893, in connection with the annual meeting of 
the A. L. A. As this is the only opportunity we 
will have to celebrate the sooth anniversary of 
the discovery of America, any State librarian 


mission from his salary. Still there is no com- | 


pulsion. Matters of common interest will be 
considered, and the good of the order will be ad- 
vanced. 
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at Trinity College, fine arts in the Watkinson 
Library, and genealogy and State and town his- 
tory in the Connecticut Historical Society, 
which is now cataloging all its documents and 
manuscripts. Dr. Hart also suggested that 
books useful to students should be sent, when 
needed, from one library to another in a differ- 
ent city or State, 

The reports of the secretary and treasurer 
were read, and the Hon, C. D. Hine presented 


| that of the committee on library legislation. Ye 


explained the library committee bill, which has 


| already passed the House and is expected to go 


through the Senate shortly. 

A symposium on “ Libraries and Schools " oc- 
cupied the rest of the morning. It was opened 
by Mrs. Agnes Hills, of the Bridgeport Public 
Library, who spoke of the danger that teachers 
may feel the supervision and suggestion of 
children’s reading as only an addition to their 


| burdens, already too heavy, and of the necessit 
will be permitted to attend if he can obtain per- | : : ; y 


If you have any conscientious scruples about | 


being benefited by meeting and consulting with 


others engaged in State library work, you can | 


for tact and patience on both sides before there 
can be real union between libraries and schools. 

Mrs. Hills was followed by Mr. W. K. Stetson, 
of the New Haven Public Library, Miss C. M. 
Hewins, of Hartford, Mr. Bassett, of Waterbury, 
Miss Carrington, of West Winsted, Mr. Cros- 


| by and Professor Russell, of Waterbury, Dr. 


put in your time with the Esquimaux or fish off | 


the docks for ring perch. No extra charge will 
be made to members of the association without 
reason for believing that they will pay. 

For information as to hotel rates, etc., write 
to F. H. Hild, Chicago Public Library —see also 
LIBRARY JOURNAL for February, 1893, page 62. 
Mr. Hild writes a good hand, and will take pleas- 
ure in corresponding copiously with you. Please 
do not write on more than two sides of the pa- 
per, and do enclose stamp for reply. Also sign 


your name, not for publication, but asa guaranty | 
of good faith. Other desirable information can | 


be obtained from an encyclopedia. 
Yours fraternally, J. P. Dunn, 
President S. L. A. 
P. S. — Please be prepared to discuss the ques- 
tion, Can the duties of State librarians be in 
creased without detriment to the public welfare ? 


CONNECTICUT LIBRARY ASSOCIA TION, 

Tue Connecticut Library Association held its 
regular meeting, May 30, in the parish house of 
St. John’s Church, Waterbury, Ct. A large 
number of teachers from Waterbury and the vi- 
cinity were present. The meeting was called to 
order at 10 a.m. by the president, Professor 
Samuel Hart, of Trinity College. John O'Neill, 
president of the board of trustees of the Silas 
Bronson Library, welcomed the visitors to 
Waterbury, and invited them to dinner at the 
Franklin House and a drive to the watch factory 
and other places of interest. 

President Hart spoke of the work which the 
association has already accomplished in estab- 
lishing a library commission, and recommended 
coiperation among all members in exchanging 
reports, and notifying each other where special 
collections may be seen, like those on hymnolo- 
gy in the Theological Library, higher mathe- 
matics, physical science, and classical antiquities 


| Say bros K. 


Beardsley, of Plymouth, Mrs. Spencer, of Nau- 
gatuck, Miss Chaffee, of Moodus, and Miss Rob- 
bins, of New Britain, all of whom reported more 
or less connection between libraries and schools, 
Letters on the same subject were read from li- 
brarics in Norwich, Groton, South Norwalk, and 
The symposium was listened to with 
interest by all present, and it is believed that 
the suggestions and ideas brought out in the dis- 
cussion will result in the near future in strength- 
ening the relations between the libraries and the 
schools and mutually increasing their usefulness. 

Mr. Hine spoke of the systematic training 
which little children in the New Britain Model 
School have in the use of indexes, tables of con- 
tents, and card catalog, and urged all teachers 


| present to give lessons inthe art of handling 


and reading books. After dinner the party was 
taken to drive through the pleasantest parts of 
Waterbury. 

At the afternoon session the perspective 
drawing of the new Silas Bronson Library, just 
begun, was shown. Mrs. Hills and Mr. Stetson, 
who had been appointed a committee on dele- 
gates to the meeting of the A. L. A. in July, re- 
ported in favor of having all members of the 
association present in Chicago at that time. 

Miss Chaffee, of Moodus, then read a paper 
on the East Haddam Public Library, established 
in 1888, through the efforts of William E. Nich- 
ols, and now in flourishing condition, giving 
out an average of 700 books a month, and work- 
ing with the schools in 17 districts. 

Mr. Stetson told of his system of circulating 
numbers of periodicals. 40 duplicate copies, g of 
Harper's and the Century, 8 of Serthner's, etc., 
are bought for $140 a year, and soldat the end of 
a month for from 10 to 20 cents each, reducing 
the cost to $75. Each is circulated about 6 
times. 

After a vote of thanks to the trustees of the 
Silas Bronson Library and to St. John’s Church, 


Nay 
= 
4 
| 
| 
“age 
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the meeting adjourned. Arrangements 
been made for the next meeting of the associa- 
tion. It will be held early in November. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF INDIANA, 


Tue Library Association of Indiana is a | 
healthy, growing organization and is doing good 
work in cultivating a free-library spirit in Indi- 
ana. Ata recent meeting the membership was 
doubled and the association received an impetus 
that will! bring good results to the efforts of its | 
leaders. It pledged itself to the accomplishment 
of two things : To have a law passed creating a 
fund for establishing libraries in the counties, 
and to prevent the State Library from again be- 
coming a political plum. The latter has been ac- 
complished for the time being, whatever the fu- 
ture may bring. 

The executive committee are planning a mid- 
summer meeting of the association to be held at 
the time and place of the meeting of the Western 
Association of Writers. The following were 
elected officers of the association: Prof. Arthur 
Cunningham, president; Miss Louise Scantlin, 
vice-president ; Eileen Ahern, secretary. 


WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIA TION, 

Tue annual meeting of the American Library 
Association will be held in Chicago, July 13-22. 
During the meeting the several State associa- | 
tions will huld informal conferences, chiefly for 
social purposes, and making up parties to visit 
the World’s Fair. 

A preliminary conference of the Wisconsin 
Library Association will be held at the Art In- 
stitute, on the lake front — where the meetings 
of the A, L. A. are to be held—at 2 p.m. of 
Thursday, July 13. The location of the room 
wherein this conference will be held cannot now 
be determined, but due notice will be given on 
the bulletin at the main entrance to the Institute 
building. 

rhe *‘ Preliminary Announcement” of the A. 
L. A. gives detailed information regarding Chi- 
cago hotels and other rooming accommodations. 
All those members of the Wiscoasin Library | 
Association, or those who intend to join it, who 
have not already received copies of the A. L. A. | 
announcement are advised to at once write to 
Mr. Frank P. Hill, secretary of the A. L. A., Free | 
Public Library, Newark, New Jersey, who will 
take pleasure in sending the same to any ad- 
dress. Those who desire to be accommodated 
in the dormitories of the Chicago University 
can obtain copies of descriptive circulars of 
rates by addressing Mr. F. G. Cressey, the 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

As the Chicago conferences of the Wisconsin 
Library Association are solely for social pur- 
poses, no programme will be offered; but it is | 
earnestly hoped that all library workers in our | 


State, and those in any manner interested in | 
Wisconsin libraries, officially or otherwise, will | 
make an effort to be present at the A. L. A. 
mecting, and put in an appearance at the Wis- 
consin reunion. 
Reupen G. THWAITES, President. 
F. A. HUTCHINS, Seerefary. 
Maptson, Wts., May 30, 1893. 
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| worthy of commendation. 
| regents’ office, has given systematic instruction 
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Librarn Clubs. 


NEW VORK LIBRARY CLUB, 

THE regular May meeting of the club was held 
at the Columbia College Library, Thursday after- 
noon, May II, 1893, between 40 and 50 members 
being present. ‘lhe meeting was called to order 
by the president, Mr. Silas H. Berry, at 3 o’clock. 
The minutes of the previous meeting were ap- 
proved. 

Mr. Berry. — This being the annual meeting 
it is necessary to elect officers for the coming 
year. In order to expedite the election I ap- 
point, as a nominating committee, Messrs. Poole, 
Baker, and Leipziger. They can confer together 
during the meeting and selecta list of officers for 
the club. 

Mr. Poole. —I1 would suggest that two ladies 
also be appointed on the committee. 

Mr. Berry. — There being no objection, I will 
add to the committee Miss Fanny Hull and Miss 
Denio., At the last meeting of the executive 
committee only three members were present. 
The present programme was then prepared, and 
Mr. Cole was requested to speak upon the first 
topic for discussion : “* The Library School at Al- 
bany.” 

Mr. Cole, — My visit to the Library School took 
place at an unfortunate time, in some respects. 
Much of the work done bythe students of the 
school during the past year has been upon the 
Model Library, the A. L. A., and Library School 
exhibits, which are now on exhibition at the 
World's Fair. Unfortunately for the purposes 
of my visit, all this work had been shipped to 


| Chicago before my arrival, so there was but little 


The 


to be seen upon which to base a report. 


| students manifest great interest in their work, 


and from what I was shown it was easy to see 
that great advances had been made in system- 
atizing the work required to be done since I was 


| connected with the school, which began its exist- 


ence in the room in which we are now assembled, 
One branch of instruction has been added to the 
curriculum which seems to me to be especially 
Miss Seymour, of the 


as to printing and proof-reading, with particular 
reference to catalog work. This is a matter of 
a practical nature, and one upon which every 
librarian ought to have sufficient knowledge to 
enable him to determine what he wants in the 
line of typography and presswork, and to help 
him to see that the printing is done with a mini- 
mum of errors. In no class of typography is 
there greater liability for errors to creepin. So 
that every printer of a catalog is reminded of 
Mr. Henry Stevens’ saying : ‘* It any one has the 
pride of accuracy let him print a catalog.” 

The highest compliment that can be paid to 


| any enterprise, and which speaks most highly for 


its success, is that it is imitated or patterned after 
by others. When the members of the pioneer 
class of the Library School met for their first 
lecture in this room they were told and fully be- 
lieved that they were about to attend the only 
school of its kind in the world. In the short 
space of six years five similar schools have been 


| 
| 
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started in different parts of the country. They 
are located respectively at the Pratt Institute in 
Brooklyn, the Drexel Institute in Philadelphia, 
the Armour Institute in Chicago, the Free Publir 
Library at Los Angeles, Cal., and at Amherst 


College, where Mr. Fletcher has opened a sum- 
mer school for teaching library methods. How- 


ever excellent may be the instruction given in 
these newer schools, there can be little question 
that the high standard required for admission to 
the New York State Library School at Albany 
and the instruction given by its experienced fac- 
ulty easily place it in the first rank among s\ hools 
of this class not only in this country but in the 
world. 

Mr. Berry.— The next subject for discussion 
is ‘* The Library Exhibit at Chicago.” Mr. F. P. 
Hill was to have spoken on this subject, but he 
cannot be with us to-day, having been « bliged to 
go to Albany. 

Perhaps I am about the only person present 
who saw the Library Exhibit. I saw sufficient 
to satisfy me that there was enough of it to 
make it well worth while for any librarian to see 
it; I might say any librarian of the world, 
principally the American librarian. Everything 
seems to be so mounted that one can readily see 
what is being done in all the libraries of the 
country in the way of branch libraries and ce 
livery stations, Sunday opening, etc., etc. 
ulated reports are given from almost all of the 
libraries in the country. These enable us to 
compare and decide which is the best plan to fol- 
low in any given case. 

It was interesting to see the different samples 
of cataloging that were exhibited. Each library 
was asked to send the cards which it would regu- 
larly make in cataloging Webster's Dictionary. 
They ranged from no cards up to 65. Our own 
library sent none. I told Miss Cutler that I had 
followed instructions, as we did not write any 
cards but put the book out on the table and let 
the public use it. Either the Detroit or Milwau- 
kee Library, I forget which, sent in 65 cards. I 
thought at first that they might be of no use, 
but on looking them over I found them to be 
quite useful, as they brought out the different 
parts of the work together with the names of 
their authors. 

The photographs of the librarians, of which 
there is quite a large collection, were very inter- 
esting to look over. With each portrait is a 


but 


Tab- 


brief autobiography, giving references to iter- 
ary work, and what pursuits each had been en- 
gaged in before entering in library work. It 


was interesting to look at these photographs, 
especially those of persons whom we know or 
have heard of, and to learn what had been done 
by them outside of their present calling. All 
this matter is well mounted on swinging frames, 
such as you often see in museums, 

It is certainly a very creditable exhibit. [ wish 
every one engaged in our work « ould see it. The 
exact location, at Chicago, will be given soon 
and we shall know and can tell our friends where 
it can be found. 

The third question for discussion was ‘‘ Re- 
binding for general circulation.” Jt was dis- 


cussed by Messrs. Baker, Poole, Cole, Tyler, 
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ints considered 


Berry and Miss Hull. The p: 
1 librarians, at 


were of prac tical importance to al 
the discussion is given in full elsewhere (see p. 
Ur. Leipeiger. — Last year a committee was 
appointed to con: a very important 
namely : to consider how the libraries and schools 
could be brought into closer re/ations. I he 
committee he!d a meeting in the fall and decided 
» call ng of the p ipals of our sch ols, 
uch a meeting w April 12, but it 
a very rainy day and only about ten prin i 
with 
principals came from diffe 


Miss Coe and myself, 
itv. We had a two hours 


rent parts of the 
Lall were 

much interested in it 
The Board of Apportionment div les $4yo,000 


ider matter, 


a meeti rin 
is Lor 


were pre ent 


meciing, 


ma 
t 


a vear between the New York Free Cir ulating 
Library, the Aguilar Library, and the Appren- 
tices’ Library. It was thought that some of the 
books might be placed in the schools. Th 
Aguilar Library is poor and could use five or te 
times what it does now to advantage. It w 


voks suitable t 


i list of the b 
lasses in these libraries should be mace 


suggest -d also that 


iifferent ¢ 


out so that the teachers might be able to suggest 
these books to their pupils. I find that teach- 
ers are ready to recognize the value of a library, 
and if such lists are made out they will help 
teachers to become acquainted with the best 
literature. 1 would like to call attention to a 
paper in the Arena that I read with much in- 
terest, on ‘‘ The Economics of Libraries’ 

p. 201). The writer claims that too much money 
is spent in purely administrative work, and that 
the catalog often befuddles the ublic. She 
vould have people get as near the b ks as pes 
sible, and hand!e them. She says urban p opl 

need some amusement, and advoca the read 

ing of fiction, I think the whole question whether 
we should deny the public certain books 1s one 


for argument, and that this paper is worthy of 


discussion by this club. 


Mr. Berry. — Was any one anythiag further 
to say about books and the schools I hope that 
during the next club season we may do some- 
thing to bring schools and libraries closer to- 


gether. 

Mr. Cole. —n Jersey City we are 
experiment which is intende 1 to bring the pupils 
in our schools in contact with the best literature. 
We have bought from three dozen to three and 
one-half dozen each of seven of the Classics for 
Children, selected by one of our trustees who is 
also of the principals in our grammar 
schools. These are each sent to of the 
schools, where they are retained for four wee ks. 


making an 


one 
one 


They are then returned to the library and dis- 
tributed again. Inthis way each school in it 
turn gets the benefit of every set. Wh im the 
schcols they are taken out by the pv] under 
the supervision of the principal. The plan seem: 


to work well, though it has teen in practice but a 


short time. 
Mr. Bake 
in this 
braries together, and that 1s that 
wanting In this city we 
Free ¢ lating Lit rary, 


There is one fundamental difh- 
State in bringing the schoo!s and li 
the libraries 
have 
etc., 


culty 


eives are 


Yor! 


therm: 
the 
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but I think the great need of New York City is 
not in the formation of a great central library as 
is to be done in the erection on Bryant Park of 
the City Hall. We need ten times as many li- 
braries spread all over the city; one in every 
ward; as many as there are schools. Then we 
can go to work and coiperate with the* schools. 
I think we ought to aid in the direction of the 
formation of libraries in this one field. One 
great library in acity like this is about as ade- 
quate as one church or one school-house would 


be. We none of us can go three or five miles to 
a library, especially at night. We need it close 
at hand. 


Mr. Stevens. — Did the school principals make 
any suggestions at their meeting, and if so, 
what? 

Mr. Leipsiger. — Most of the suggestions were 
made by the committee. Mr. Hardy, one of the 
principals, has made a list of the 500 best books 
for the young. The committee suggested that 
lists of books should be made out. One of the 
most important things that this club could do, 
I think, would be to advocate the establishment 
of branch libraries in this city. There is a place 
in the northern portion that is perfectly barren 
and is deprived of all the advantages ofa library. 
Small libraries are far more p tent than any 
large library can be. 

Mr. Berry. — 1 have brought some samples of 
the Rudolph Indexer with photographs. There 
are five columns of entries in sight at one time. 
A company has been formed to manufacture them 
in Chicago and they will be exhibited at the 
World's Fair. I have taken two copies of the 
Publishers’ weekly and cut them up for this pur- 
pose. They are pasted on sheets and cut up by 
a machine furnished by the Rudolph Co, 

Mr, Tyler. — lf the machine is set at the letter 
Z how long will it take to turn it back to 4? 

Mr. Berry. — About 40 seconds. Itcan be 
turned back in less than three-fourths of a min- 
ute with 10,000 volumes. About 32,000 entries 
can go into one cabinet. The chief criticism is 
that one person while using the cabinet monopo- 
lizes the whole catalog. But one person can use 
itatatime. The San Francisco Library have 
about 21 for use in their central library and 
branches. A single cabinet occupies about 3 x 2 
feet of floor space and stands high enough (about 
34g feet) to be conveniently referred to. It 
would not occupy more than one-third the space 
of a card catalog case of the same capacity. New 
additions are made by unlocking the case at the 
top and inserting them in their proper place. 

Mr. Berry then announced that at the Novem- 
ber meeting an address on ‘* Early book illustra- 
tion” would be delivered by Mr. W. C. Prime. 
The names of those members of the club who 
were toattend the Chicago Conference were re- 
quested and five were recorded, The report of 
the nominating committee was then voted upon 
and the following officers were elected for the 
coming year: President, George Watson Cole ; 
Ist vice president, Henry M. Leipziger; 2d vice- 
president, Miss Fanny Hull; secretary, Miss Har- 
riet E. Prescott; treasurer, Miss Elizabeth Tut- 
tle. The meeting then adjourned. 

GEO. WATSON COLE, Secretary. 
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PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY CLUB, 

Tue May meeting of the Pennsylvania Library 
Club was held May 15 at the Drexel Institute 
Library, 32d and Chestnut Sts., West Philadel- 
phia. The meeting was called to order by the 


| president, John Edmands, at 8:30 p m. 


The topic of the evening was ‘‘ Public docu- 
ments,” introduced by a most interesting and 
valuable address by Mr. Talcott Williams, of the 
Philadelphia Press. Mr, Williams has, from ex- 
perience, learned the great value of public doc- 
uments to the journalist, and having made an 
exhaustive study of the subject is well fitted to 
impress upon the librarian the importance of the 
proper selection and care of this so-called ‘* nec- 
essary evil.” As it is hoped that the readers of 
the LIBRARY JOURNAL will have the benefit of 
seeing Mr. Williams’ remarks in print, it will be 
sufficient to say here that the term ‘‘ Public doc- 
uments” was used in its broadest sense, to cover 
not only those issued by Congress, but also such 
as are sent out by State and municipal authorities. 

The address was followed by a general discus- 
sion of the subject, after which the meeting ad- 
journed, not to meet again until November. 

Bessie R. MAcKyY, Secretary. 


Reviews. 


A GENERAL CATALOGUE of books offered to the 
public at the affixed prices by Bernard Quaritch. 
Vol. vii. The general London, B. 
Quaritch, 1892. 424 p. 1. O. 

At the time of its publication it was our inten- 
tion to notice this great monument which Mr. 
Quaritch has raised to his own business success 
and knowledge. In this vast catalog, of which 
this constitutes the last volume, we have one of 
the most comprehensive and valuab!e library 
manuals yet compiled. Begun in 1880 and 
issued in successive parts, it contains in its 4066 
pages over 38,000 titles. Of the great rarity 
and value of many of these it is needless to 
speak, but of the careful arrangement, classifica- 
tion, and annotation of this list, due to the per- 
sonal superintendence of Mr. Quaritch himself 
and to his cataloger, Mr. Michael Kerney, too 
much praise cannot be given, Its use to libraries 
is naturally to a certain degree limited by its 
commercial intention, but this is more than 
balanced by the fact that this very commercial 
quality makes it a record of values and also a list 
of books which are obtainable on order. Sucha 
catalog, by its importance and size, otherwise 
almost drops from the ranks of catalogs, becom- 
ing a bibliography of standard value and constant 
consultation, and but illustrates again the po- 
sition Mr. Quaritch holds in the world of books. 
Mr. Quaritch purposes in the future to issue 
only rough lists of new accessions to his stock, 
making this definitive work of his of even greater 
importance. 

To this catalog Mr. Quaritch has now printed 
a general index, adding enormously to its value. 
Nothing better illustrates the scope of the whole 
work than the fact that the index contains 
nearly 100,000 separate entries. That it is care- 


index. 


| 
| 
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fully made and thoroughly adequate is apparent 
at a single glance, even did not the thorough- 
ness of Mr. Quaritch’s methods and assistants 
vouch for it. We regret that Mr. Quaritch has 
made the edition a limited one (125 copies) for 
sale at a guinea each, for it must tend to limit 
the usefulness of the book. But this isnot criti 
cism, but regret, for we are too grateful for it, 
to criticise. F. 
towards 
Pt. 3. 


QvuaritcH, Bernard. Contributions 
dictionary of English book-collectors. 
London, B Quaritch, 1892. il. 8. 
The third part has followed quickly after the 

second. All the notices are contributed by 

Michael Kerney. They include Thomas Allen, 

a last century collector of early English books, 

of whose personality practically nothing is 

known ; Horne Tooke, whose annotated copy of 
the first edition of Johnson's Dictionary sold for 
the enormous price of £200; and Benjamin 

Heath Malkin, whose translation of ‘‘ Gil Blas”’ 

passes under the name of Smollett. But by 

far the largest space is devoted to the Al- 
thorp Library, which was sold to Mrs. H: Ry- 
lands for a quarter of a million of money. 

Here will be found some interesting details 

about that historic transaction ; and also a list of 


a 


some of the books (chiefly Bibles) which Mrs, | 


Rylands had previously purchased. Of the 
Althorp Library itself, and of the Earl Spencer 
who formed it, we have a concise account; and 
also a catalog of the chief rarities, arranged 
under five headings: ante-typographic Bibles, 
books printed before 1469, Caxtons (56 in num- 
ber, of which at least 4 are unique), and other 
notable books and editions. The illustrations 
given with this number are : the engraving of the 
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The librarian says: ‘‘It is difficult to deter- 
mine to what social class the readers of a public 
library belong — as this is not made a subject of 
statistical inquiry. However, as the question is 
frequently asked, ‘What class of readers use 
your library most?’ it has been made a point to 
observe the readers and form at least an ap- 
proximate estimate of what class predominates. 
It may be safely stated that the majority of 
readers are from the great middle class or work- 
ing class, and the library would seem to be 


| reaching the very people for which it was found 


ed. Complaints about the paucity of the li- 
brary’s collection of books on any given subject 
have invariably come from those who are able 
to buy their own books.” 
Atlania(Ga.) L. A. Added 608; 


total 14,957. 


Bay City (Mich.) P. L. (6th rpt.) Added 
870; total 13,918; issued 39,914 (fict. 71 %) 
ref. use 862; no. cardholders 2136. 

The records for the last 4 years show an in- 


‘ 


crease in the circulation from a daily average of 


57 to 129.6, 


Boston ( Mass.) 
685; total 576,2 
inhabitants); issued 
cardholders 109,577. 

‘*A half million of volumes and almost 345,000 
numbers of periodicals passed at least twice, 


P.L. (41st rpt.) Added 25,- 
37 (an av. of 120 v. to every 150 
1,715,860 (fict. 73.05 %); 


| going out and coming in, over the delivery 


desks of the Central Library, an av. of 1646. 
per diem ; the largest issue of any day was 3074 v. 
‘* The distribution of books and periodicals at 


| branch libraries [there are 9 branches and 16 de- 


portrait of Lord Spencer, from Dibdin, and two | 


of Mr. Grigg’s fac-similes in chromo-lithog- 
raphy, representing the first page and the colo- 
phon of the Mentz Psalter, taken from the copy 
on vellum of the 1459 edition in the possession 
of Mr. Quaritch. 


Librarn Economy and fjistorp. 


LOCAL. 

Allegheny, Pa. Carnegie F. L. (3d rpt.) Added 
6455 ; total 22,232 ; issued 108,679 (fict. 60,06 % ; 
juv. 30.10 %); lost and paid for 5 ; lost and not 
paid for 38; no. cardholders 8081; receipts 
$15,000; expenses $14,771.60. 

**1374 Vv. were rebound and repaired at an av. 
cost of 65 cents perv.” Successive trials were 
made of cloth, roan, and goat bindings for much- 
handled books, but without very satisfactory re- 
sults. Finally a full-duck binding was tried, and 
found to stand the wear and tear of circulation 
better than any other. Most of the periodicals 
were bound in half roan. 

There has been a slight increase in the circu- 
lation of fiction, which ‘is easily explained 
when it is considered that only the fiction part 
of the library is to be found in the printed lists.” 
A printed catalog, or at least ‘‘ simple class-lists 
of all the books printed in one volume,” is one 
of the most urgent needs of the library. 


livery stations and reading-rooms] from a stock 
of 144,325 v., not reckoning those obtained from 
the Central Library, was 1,215,527.” 

“ The strain caused by the extraordinary in- 
crease of work in Bates Hal! has until recently 
been borne by the same corps of faithful and 


| efficient officers who have served the public in 
| former years, though now exposed to greater 


difficulties in getting books from overcrowded 


| shelves or from remote temporary quarters. The 


| quick finding of books. 


library has been darkened by the erection of 
great buildings on both sides, so that the win- 
dows do not give adequate light to permit the 
The requirements un- 
der good conditions to meet demands in the 
busier hours and seasons were sufliciently taxing. 


Ceaseless attention, readiness, patience, are 
necessary in answering the calls for books, 
known and unknown, in the solution of every 


kind of problem, in pointing out or in gathering 
materials in all the branches of knowledge, of 


| which the library possesses so great a range of 


authorities, and in thé preservation of accuracy 
in constantly changing rec The difficult 
conditions under which these officers labor are 
not likely to be much improved while the library 
remains in this building ; and the demand 
for books and for aid in consulting them hourly 
increases, it is not to be expected that full sat- 
isfaction in complying promptly with all applica- 
tions can be given, though there will be no di- 
minution of effort to meet every call.” 


Brooklyn (N.Y.) 7. 


ords. 


as 


Added 4418 ; 


(35th rpt.) 


= 
fe 
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total 117,669; issued 93,464; expended for 
books $4826.45 ; Sunday attendance 3669. 

‘*But few additions have been made to the 
collection of newspaper clippings since the last 
report. There are now 67 volumes of clippings 
of local and general interest and their use is very 
considerable.” 


Buffalo(N. Y.) Library. (57th rpt.) Added 
2776 ; total 69,457; issued, home use 114,710 
(fict. 6154 %), ref. use 28,950. 

The checking of the library after an interval 
of a year and a half showed a loss of 40 books 
not novels and of 87novels. 5 v. were reference- 
books. This is proportionately less than losses 
of previous years. The losses ‘‘ occur mostly at 
the delivery counter, where books in quantity 
are looked over and sclected from.” 

The library committee say: ‘‘ Do our pub- 


lic-spirited citizens know that the Buffalo Li- | 


brary has less money to spend for books and 
periodicals than similar institutions in cities of 
far less wealth and much smaller in size than 
Buffalo? The library at Springfield, Mass., in 
1891 — 92, expended $6348 for this purpose ; in 
Newark, N. J., $6272 was expended ; in Wor- 
cester, Mass., $9567 ; Detroit, Mich., $12,515 ; 
Milwaukee, Wis., $9076. Buffalo spends $3,- 
168.84, while Baltimore devoted about $24,000, 
Cincinnati more than $10,000, and Chicago up- 
wards of $19,000, to aid the intellectual develop- 
ment of their citizens. Can it be expected that 
our library will ever occupy a position among 
like institutions to which we can point with 
pride, if it is to be tied down to any such ins’‘g- 
nificant annual income as it now commands?” 
Librarian Larned says : ‘‘ The narrow circum- 
stances of the library have forced the abandon- 
ment or suspension of many desirable undertak- 
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esting features of the Children’s Building, which 
was opened on June r. It was collected and ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Clara Doty Bates and Mrs. Alice 
L. Williams, both Chicago writers of children’s 
stories, and it consists of books contributed by 
the most notable children’s writers of the day, 
containing also pictures of the writers and auto- 
graph sentiments by them. Among the authors 
represented are Louisa M. Alcott, Dinah Muloch 
Craik, Mrs. Stowe, Kate Douglas Wiggin, Pal- 
mer Cox, Frank Stockton, Mrs. Alden (‘‘ Pan- 
sy”), A. D. T. Whitney, C. M. Yonge, Lucretia 
P. Hale, Mary Mapes Dodge, Mary E. Wilkins, 
Jean Ingelow, Richard Harding Davis, E. R. 
Charles, and others, 


Chicago (1il.) P. L. The corner-stone of the 
new library building was laid on the afternoon 
of May 30. The ceremonies took place under 
the auspices of the G. A. R. and were conducted 
with military pomp. The different posts of the 


| G. A. R. marched to the library site in Dearborn 


ings — among them the offering of a few selected | 


new books, in duplicate copies kept out of circula- 
tion, to give readers an opportunity to turn their 
leaves and look them through, or sit with them 
for a leisure hour in ‘ The Nook.’ The books 
now in ‘The Nook’ are still being read, but 
they no longer belong among the ‘ newer books’ 
of the day. They are fastacquiring age, and I 
have not ventured for some months past to re- 
cruit their ranks. A few hundred dollars a year 
would make ‘The Nook’ a feature of the Buf- 
falo Library very charming to many visitors ; 
but I fear that it will be extinguished by our 
poverty if some friend does not endow it.” 


Butte ( Mont.) P. L. rpt.) Total 10,000, 
purchased at a cost of $11,713.27. 

The library is still in process of organizing, 
and will not be opened to the public until the 
fall. No printed report will be issued until date 
of opening. Librarian J: F. Davies writes 
“ You will notice the even number of contents, 


10,000, April1 we had about 10,300 v. on hand, | 


but for the sake of indicating proportions in dif- 
ferent classes withcut directly stating them I had 
the accession ledger stopped at 10,000 and re- 
ported that number.” The number on hand 
May 1 was 11,293. 

Chicago (1ll.) Children’s Library, Columbian 
Exposition, This library is one of the most inter- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Park, where speeches were made by Judge Kirk 
Hawes, Rabbi Hirsch, and Commander E. A. 
Blodgett. The latter, with a silver trowel, 
spread mortar over the base of the huge stone, 
and commanded that it be placed in position. It 
was swung into place by guy ropes. The cere- 
monies were watched by a vast crowd. 


Denver (Col.) P. L. Added about 4000; to- 
tal 15,000 ; issued, home use 117,000. 

During this year, as in previous years, free 
access has been given the public to all books on 
the shelves. This entails an amount of work 
not fully appreciated. Jt means constant dis- 
arrangement of books, constant attendance on 
inquirers, and great wear on all books, especially 
those of reference, which in most libraries are 
litt'e used. The total attendance at library and 
reading-rooms has been between 250,000 and 
300 Coo for the year. 


Des Moines (1/1.) P. L. Added 1142; total 
9349 ; issued £6,<8g; receipts $5867 ; expenses 
$5414; number of visitors 75,222. 

During the pist year the library has published 
its first printed catalog and has made other im- 
provements that add greatly to its efficiency and 
the convenience of its users. The coming year 
its resources will be more than trebled. 


Dover (N. H.) P. L. In her roth rpt. the li- 
brarian says: ‘‘ The publication of the catalog 
has been the event of the greatest importance in 
the year’s work. Great pains were taken to 
make it simple, useful, and correct. In view of 
this work, it has been very gratifying that trib- 
utes to its worth have come unsought from 
widely different sources. The neighboring 
towns of Durham and Newmarket have each 
prepared printed catalogs based upon it. The 
superintendent of public instruction bought sev- 
eral copies for use in the schools of the city, and 
the New Hampshire Board of Library Commis- 
sioners have purchased 60 copies for distribution 
among the smaller towns of the State to be used 
as areference-book and as a working model. In 
our own city 265 copies have already been sold, 
and an average of 2 a week still holds good.” 


: 
| 
‘ 
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Dubuque fa.) Y. M. L.A. Added 32; total 


14,617 ; issued 22,208 ; receipts $2583 ; expenses 
$1870. 


Groton (Mass.) P. ZL. On May 18 the new 
public library building, which has been in proc- 
ess of construction for two years, was formally 
dedicated. In 1890 Mrs. Charlotte Langdon 
Sibley, a resident of Groton, the widow of John 
L. Sibley, for many years librarian of Harvard 
College, offered to purchase a suitable site and 
donate $50co if the town would appropriate 
enough in additioa to construct a new library 
building. The total cost of the building was 
$27,000, $12,000 of which was finally given by 
Mrs. Sibley. 

The building is of buff brick, with wood trim- 
mings, a story and a half in height, of colomial 
style, with a capacity for probably 25,000 vol- 
umes, containing, besides the stack-room, a mu- 
seum and historical curio room, trustees’ room, 
reading-room, and spacious basement. It is 
steam heated and wil! be lighted by electricity. 
The exercises consisted of a reception by the 
building committee of the library at 1 o'clock 
and public exercises of a more formal nature in 
the town hall at half-past 2, which were largely 
attended. 


Holyoke, Mass. City L. Added 923; total 


15,590; issued 40,263 (fict. 23,000). 


Indianola (/a.) F. P. LZ. Added 271; total 
2614; issued 359 (a charge of 1o cents is made 
for every book drawn for home use); no. visitors 
21,9606. 

The “ Iowa Library column” (in Fort Dodge, 
la., Messenger) says: ‘‘ The library is ably pre- 
sided over by Miss Hannah Babb, one of the 
most capable and enthusiastic librarians in the 
State. We only regret that the usefulness of a 
library so weil equipped should be practically 
confined to those who can spend their time in 
the reading-room, by levying a fine of 10 cents 
on all books read at home.” 


Jowa Libraries. In the * lowa Official Regis- 
ter,” published by the Secretary of State, 1593 
(208 p. D. bds.), is given on p. 66a list of lowa 
libraries. 1oG are recorded. The list includes 
free, public, school, society, college, and civic 
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reclassified, the card catalog revised and ex- 
tended. 

Ihe library committee ‘* have endeavored, in 
making purchases, to select books of a solid and 
substantial character, and to strengthen the ref- 
erence features of the library. They have, there- 
fore, to a large extent refrained from the pur- 
chase of books of an ephemeral or light nature, 
and have not replaced some books of fiction of a 
lower order which have been worn out. They 
are aware that the circulation might have been 
largely increased by a different course, but they 
feel that the greatest permanent good of the li- 
brary would not be attained.” 


Lancaster (Mass.) P. LZ. (30th rpt.) Added 
gOl; total 23,365; issued 11,865 (fict. 64.6 4); v. 
repaired 1874; cardholders 1213. 

The rpt. contains a ‘‘ catalog of books added 
to the library since March 1, 1892,” 69 p. 


Lynn (Mass.) P. L. Added 1473; total 46,294; 
issued 113,168. 

There has been a decrease in the circulation of 
fiction, and a gain in science and art, philosophy, 
poetry and the drama, The advance in these 
sections has been more than 10 per cent., and is 
not due to a larger circulation, but to the intro- 
duction of new industries into the city which has 
stimulated study in scientific subjects, 


Me iford (Mass.) 
total 14,207; issued 41,670. 
The librarian reports ‘‘a great gain in the 


(Rpt.) Added 793; 


| more important reference work of the library.” 


libraries. It is arranged in tabulated form, giv- | 


ing place, name, date of foundation, character, 
no. v., circulation, income, expenses, and name 
of librarian, It is hoped to publish in the next 
volume to the “ Register” a revised and perfect 
list. 

Johnstown, Pa. Cambria L. Assoc. Added 
807; total 4673; issued, home use 16,006; no. 
cardholders 713. 


Work among the schools has been extended and 
will, it is hoped, increase in the near future. 
‘* The rearrangement of fiction according to Mr. 
Cutter’s plan will be completed this year.” 


New Britain (Ct.) /nstitute (39th rpt.) 
Added 1123; total not given ; issued 10,275 (fict. 
and juv. 69%). 

A card catalog of the whole library has been 
commenced, The rpt. contains a short history 
of the library’s organization and development. 


New London (Ct.) P. L. (2d rpt.) Added 
1613 ; total 10,956; pm. 555; issued, home use 
63,834, ref. use 1404; total registration 2761; v. 
bound 50s. 


New York. Aguilar F. L. (34 and 4th rpts.) 
Added 4501 ; tot:l 18,403 ; issued 194,737. 

On Sept. 1, 15g1, the library removed from its 
cramped quarters at 206 E. Broadway to a spa- 
cious room in the Hebrew Institute Building, 197 
E. Broadway. ‘ The great needs at our branches 
are more books and bettercatalogs. There have 
been from time to time leaflets published giving 
the best books on certain subjects.” A little pa- 


per called Zhe Voice of the Aguilar Library, giv- 


Knoxville, Tenn. Lawson-McChee Ll. Added 


531; total 8801; issued, home use 9675 (fict. 625 %); 
ib. use 8469). 
‘** Sept. 15 last Miss M.. Louise Davis assumed 


charge as librarian, and under her able and in- | 
telligent direction the usefulness and efficiency | 
of the library in every direction has greatly in- | 
creased.” The books have been rearranged and | admits to the library not only clerks, heads of de- 


ing lists of new books, hiats on reading, etc., 
was issued last year, but discontinued on account 
of the expense. 

New York State L., Albany, N. Y. The priv- 
ileges of the State Library have recently been 
considerably widened, all State employees being 
allowed to borrow books. This new departure 


| 
| 
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use 19,3066. 
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partments and pages, but the workmen employed 
by the construction department and the other 
departments. Free access is allowed to the 
shelves if desired. Hitherto books could be 
taken out by only a few of the higher State 
officers, 


Norwich, Ct. Otis L, Qn May 29 the town 
council resolved to appropriate $1200 to defray 
the current expenses of the Otis Library from 
June to October, 1893. This is the result of the 
proposition of the library trustees to make the 
library free to the public on condition that the 
town pay part of the expenses. The sum appro 
priated is for the use of the library during the 
time for which the appropriation shall be voted 
for the current expenses of the library. 


Palo Alto, Cal. Leland Stanford, Jr., Univ. L. 

(Register for 1892-3.) 

‘One building of the quadrangle is devoted 
exclusively to the library. It has a shelving ca- 
pacity of 23,000 v., and the reading-room will ac- 
commodate 125 students. The librarynow num- 
bers 15,000 v. and 4000 pm. The most notable 
gift has been a valuable collection of railway 
books presented by Mr. Timothy Hopkins, of 
San Francisco; it is unusually rich in materials 
forthe study of the early history of railways in 
Europe and America, and the donor has made 
provision for the maintenance and increase of 
the collection until it shall be practically com- 
plete.” 


Portland (Mz.) P. L. Added totg ; total 37,- 
607; issued, home use 89,335; ref. use 24,402; 
books lost ro ; lost and paid for 3. 


Princeton (N. J.) College L. Librarian Rich- 
ardson writes : ‘‘ By a strict enforcement of fine 
rules our fines have decreased 20 %, though the 
use of the library has increased 15 or 20 ¢ in the 
same time.” 


Providence (R. J.) P. Asite has been pur- 
chased for a new library building at a cost of 
$30,000. The location is central and is regarded 
as a most desirable one. 


San Diego (Cal.) P. L. Added 404; total 
9553; issued, home use 57,199 (fict. 54 #), lib. 
Receipts $9398 ; expenses $6760. 42. 

The new library-rooms were opened to the 
public on May 15. They are large, light, and 
convenient. The books have been all rearranged 
and 200 new v. cataloged. 


Scranton (Pa.) F. L. (Albright Memorial build- 
ing.) Onthe evening of May 25 the Albright 
Memorial Library building was formerly pre- 
sented tothe city of Scranton, and then dedica- 
ted to the Scranton public. The dedicatory and 
presentation exercises took place in the lecture- 
hall on the second floor of the library building. 
Speeches were made by Judge Alfred Hand, pres- 
ident of the board of trustees, by W: T. Smith, 
representing the Albright heirs, and by Regent 
T. Gilford Smith, of the University of New York. 
At the conclusion of the exercises the building 
was informally inspected. It was hoped that 
Mr. Dewey, Mr. Larned, and Mr. Hill would be 


present, but they were unable to attend. The li- 
brary begins its regular public work on June 1. 
A cut and full description of the Albright build- 
ing were given in L. J. 17 : 236 (July, 1892). 


Tacoma (Wash.) P. L. The library has re- 
moved to new and spacious quarters on the fifth 
floor of the City Hall. The improved facilities 
for cataloging, classification, etc., and the great- 
er space allotted to the reading and reference 
rooms were pressing necessities, The new rooms 
have a book capacity of 20,000 v. 


Worcester (Mass.) F. P. L. (33d rpt.) Added 

3766; total 89,268; issued, home use 126,409; ref. 
use 70,720; lost and paid for 7; lost and not paid 
for1t. Sunday visitors 12,977; no. cardholders 
12,897. Receipts $24,339.50; expenses $24,208.- 
26. 
The ref. library has been partially reclassified 
and removed from the old building into the new 
fire-proof stacks. There has been a decided in- 
crease in the use of the newspaper reading-room, 
and a ladies’ reading-room has been opened in the 
old building. 

‘* Three exhibitions of pictures belonging to 
the library have been held during the year. 
From Feb. 11 to Mar. 2 the entire set of fine 
chromo-!ithographs issued by the Arundel Socie- 
ty, of London, was arranged about the walls of the 
art galleries, and all persons were invited to in- 
spect them freely; the exhibition was visited by 
1247 persons. From April 19-30 there was an 
exhibition in the lecture-hall, mainly for school- 
children. As the pupils of the grammar schools 
were finishing the study of the period of the civ- 
il war in United States history, 100 photographs 
of battlefields (some of them taken before the 
dead were removed), houses, bridges, and objects 
and places rendered memorable by incidents in 
the war were hung upon the walls, the teachers 
of the schools were notified that they were on ex- 
hibition, and an invitation was extended to them 
and to their scholars to attend between 4 and 6 
o'clock p.m., a time when the children were like- 
ly to be at liberty. The exhibition was also open 
Saturday evenings from 7 to g o'clock. It was 
visited by 591 persons. In midsummer, from 
June 6 to July 9, there was an exhibition of a 
very valuable collection of large-sized photo- 
graphs of a large number of portraits, a catalog 
of which was prepared by the late Miss Emily 
W. Sargent, and printed at the expense of the 
Worcester Art Society.” 

FOREIGN. 

Gore, J. Howard. Library facilities for study 
in Europe. (/n Educational review, v. 6, pp. 
59-64, June, 1893.) 

Briefly notes the leading features of the Brit- 
ish Museum, Bodleian Library, Cambridge Univ. 
Library, Bibl. Nationale, of Paris, the libraries of 
Munich, Berlin, Vienna, Brussels, etc. 


Library of the Education Deft. 
The collection 


Toronto, Ont, 
(Rpt.) Added 388; issued 6339. 
of newspapers numbers 315 v. 

The rpt. covers p. 281 — 294 of the “‘ Report of 
the Minister of Education (Ontario) for the year 
1892,” Toronto, 1893, 306 p. pap. 


It contains 


i 
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detailed accounts of the classification of the li- 
brary; catalogs prepared and printed, historiog- 
raphy, etc. J. G: Hodgins is librarian and his- 
toriographer. 

PRACTICAL NOTES. 


CARD CATALOG CASES.—The card catalog, 


when arranged in open trays or cases, takes upa | 
great deal of space, more than most libraries can | 


well spare. If the cards are placed in drawers, 
the objection exists that one person looking over 


a few cards in one drawer monopolizes the draw- | *' ; 
| School several years azo, and since her return to 


| lowa has been occupied in classifying and cata- 


ers above and below, and in effect locks up per- 
haps 10,000 or 20,000 cards, 

This library will probably try the following 
plan : 

Trays are made of wood, 10 inches long, fitted 
with rods, blocks, label-holders, and handles, of 
the proper width to hold one row of cards and 
deep enough to take in guide-cards which are a 
little higher than those commonly used. 
tray is in fact a small section of a regulation cata- 
log drawer. To hold the trays a case is built, 
similar to the ordinary bookcase. The shelves, 
1044 inches deep, from about two feet above the 
floor to 5 or 514 feet above, are made extra heavy 
and are fixed immovably at a distance apart just 
sufficient to permit a tray to slide in. On these 
shelves the trays are placed in such order as the 
cards on their fronts may indicate. To consult 
them they are taken down, held in the hand, or 
placed for the time on desk or table. Not being 
pigeon-holed they can be slid along the shelf like 
books and easily kept in order. They are not 
too heavy to handle. They can be easily re- 
moved for additions and corrections. A person 
consulting one tray will monopolize only the 
cards it contains — 300 to 600. Fitting closely be- 
tween the shelves, the dust will be always ex- 
cluded. Acase taking up little more room than 


an ordinary bookcase will easily hold from 50,000 | 


to 140,000 cards with space for books above and 
below. — Newark F. P. L. Bulletin, 


Librarians. 


AHERN, Miss Mary Eileen, succeeds Mr. J: 
P. Dunn as State Librarian of Indiana. Miss 
Ahern has been an active worker in the library 
interests of the State and has been assistant 


librarian under Mr. Dunn, so that she comes to | 


the work prepared to carry it forward from where 
he lays itdown. Mr. Dunn leaves the library to 
enter more extensively into active literary life, 
having engagements for work which requires all 
his time. 


ConEN, Max, libr:rian of the Maimonides 
Library, New York, was one of the members of 
the senior class of the New York Law School, 
the graduating exercises of which were held at 
Carnegie Music Hall, New York, on the evening 
of June 7. Mr. Cohen, who will henceforth de- 
vote himself to the legal profession, writes: 
** During the last two years I have continued my 
work at the Maimonides Library, of which I have 
been librarian for more than ten years, and my 
labors as editor of the American Hebrew, while 
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| Sioux City (lowa) Library. 


| Crawford 


Each | 


| applicant for the position. 
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prosecuting my studies at the New York Law 
School. You will easily understand, therefore, 
why I have not been able to maintain my interest 
inthe N. Y. Library Club. I can assure you, 
however, that I will take with me in my new 
profession a fervid enthusiasm for library devel- 
opment,” 


CrAWwrorD, Miss Esther, was on April 20 
elected librarian by the board of trustees of the 
Miss Crawford spent 


some months in training at the Albany Library 


loging libraries. She was engaged upon the 


| Sioux City Library in this capacity at the time of 


her appointment. Those who have met Miss 
and know of her work will be con- 
fident that the Sioux City Library is fortunate in 
its choice of a librarian, and that she will bring 
to the library modern ideas and enthusiasm and 
a truly earnest and conscientious spirit. The 
former librarian, Mrs. S. R. Russell, was not an 
She will be missed 
among the librarians of Iowa, as her interest in 
library work and very pleasant manners have 
won her many friends. Mrs. ADA NorTH. 


KEtso, Miss Tessa L., of the Los Angeles 
Public Library, had an article in the May Arena 


| on ‘*Some economic features of public libra- 


ries.” She advocates a wider extension of li- 
brary privileges, freer access to the books, and 


| a more unrestricted circulation of ‘‘ light read- 


ing.” 

Tarpigu, M. Amédée, the librarian of the In- 
stitute, died in Paris on Sunday, May 14. He 
had been made assistant librarian in 1857. He 


| was mainly known outside of France by his trans- 


lation of Strabo. The elaborate catalog of the 
library of the Institute, which occupied him 
many years, he never completed. 


We cu, Charles, librarian to the Corporation 
of the City of London, is preparing what prom- 
ises to be an interesting work on the modern his- 
tory of London. It will be a_ pictorial and 
descriptive record of municipal and social prog- 
ress during the last 150 years, giving a history 
of the city from the accession of George III. to 
the present time, illustrated by views of London 
as it now exists side by side with views of the 
London of Dr. Johnson's day. 


West, Miss Theresa H., was on May 10 elect- 
ed librarian of the Milwaukee Free Public Li- 
brary for a term of 5 years, receiving the 
votes of 8 out of the board of 9 trustees. Since 
the departure of Dr. Linderfelt, Miss West has 
been assistant librarian in charge of the library, 
and her business management, knowledge, and 


| capability have proved her thoroughly fitted to 


officially assume the post which she has practi- 
cally filled for a year past. Miss West has been 
connected with the Milwaukee Library for the 
past 13 years, having entered its service while 
the library was only a private institution, and 
her election to the responsible position of li- 
brarian is gratifying not only toher many friends 
but to the general reading public of the city. 


- 
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Cataloging and Classification. 

Acuitar F. L., M. ¥. List of books for ju- 
veniles, March, 1893. 20 p. O. pap. 

Boston P. L. Titles of books added from 
April17to April 24, 1893. V.1,n0.1. Boston 
Public Library. suds. $1.50 yearly. 

Formerly published in the Audletin. With 
this issue the quarterly lists are to be discon- 
tinued and the accessions are to be given in this 
form. The method of the work, both biblio- 
graphically and typographically, is admirable, 
and the change shoula be a great boon to the 
users of the library. 

Boulder, Col. University oF COLORADO. Buck- 
ingham Library ; a list of typical books se- 
lected from the collection. Bou'der, Col., 
1893. 16 p. sq. F. pap. 

This list was prepared as part of the Univer- 
sity Library exhibit at the World's Fair. 

The BULLETIN OF THE MERCANTILE LIBRARY 
or Paitapeceuia for April continues the list of 
** Books on electricity,” and records the acces- 
sions to the library from Jan. 1, 1893. 


CATALOGO generale delle edizioni Hoepli dal 
1872 al 1893 (Esposizione mondiale di Chi- 
cago, 1893). Milano, Ulr. Hoepli edit., 1893. 
128 p. 8°. 

HAMILTON (Ont.) P. L. Supplement to the fic- 
tion list. 4 p. O. pap. 

Set up on the linotype machine. Titles are 
arranged by call-number only; thus L2181, Stim- 
son, First harvests, is followed by L2152, Alex- 
ander, Mammon. The lack of alphabetic order 
is confusing, but the titles are so arranged to 
facilitate consulting the fiction indicator. In 
regard to the linotype method, the librarian 
writes: ‘‘ It seems to me that this is the coming 
machine for catalog work, as, each line being 
cast solid as set, there can be no pulling out or 
dropping out of a letter or figure; while the line 
can be made any width desired. The width 
used on this list is the ordinary newspaper 
width.” 

HARTFORD (C¢.) AssociATIon. Author- 
list of all novels, short stories, selections, and 
humorous works in the Hartford Library As- 
sociation; also of all other books added during 
1892. Hartford, Ct., 1893. 182 p. O. pap. 
The (Afass,) P. L. BULLETIN for May 

contains special reading-lists on ‘‘ Fishing” and 

** Hunting.” 

ScRANTON (Pa.) P. L. (Albright Memorial Build- 
ing). Finding-list of the circulating depart- 
ment, Jan. 1893. 185 p. O. pap. 

A classified list, preceded by an index of sub- 
jects. Each book has been entered but once, 


with no separate index of either authors or 
titles. The list is ‘‘ mainly an abstract of the 
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library shelf-lists,” includes only books con- 
tained in the circulating department, and records 
about 12,000 volumes. 


The SprinGFie_p LipRARY BULLETIN 
for May contains a short list of ‘* Svensk litera- 
tur,” 45 titles. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF New York. N. Y. 
State Travelling Library, no. 2, finding-list. 
[Albany, 1893.] 16 p. T. 


--Trav. Lib., no. 3, finding-list. [Albany, 1893. ] 
20 p. T. 
—Trav. Lib., no. 9, finding-list. [Albany, 1893.] 


20 p. T. 

CHANGED TITLES. 

“Lay down your arms: the autobiography 
of Martha von Tilling,” by Bertha von Suttner, 
Lond., Longmans, 1892, is the same in a differ- 
ent translation as ‘‘ Ground arms ! the story of a 
life,” by Bertha von Suttner. Chic., McClurg, 
1892. — JoHN EDMANDs. 

‘Was she to blame ?” by Mrs. Alexander, E. 
A. Weeks & Co., Chic., 1893, is the same as 
“* Look before you leap,” by Mrs. Alexander, 
published by Holt, N. Y., in 1882, and in many 
subsequent editions. 


FULL NAMES, 
Supplied by Harvard College Library 


Brann, H: Athanasius (Most Rev. 
Hughes, first archbishop of New York) ; 

Dana, Mrs. F.. Theodora (How to know the wild 
flowers. By Mrs. W: Starr Dana) ; 

Dickinson, Jacob McGavock (Address upon 
the present financial and general condition of 
the South); 

Isaacs, Abram S: (Stories from the Rabbis) ; 

Johnson, Catharine Hardenbergh (Comfort. By 
Mrs. Herrick Johnson) ; 

McGuckin, W: G: (Whist nuggets) ; 

Milne, W: James (High school algebra) ; 

North, Simon Newton Dexter (The wool book); 

Osgood, W: Newton (Employers’ liability). 


John 


Bibliografn 

ALLEN, E. H. De fidiculis bibliographia: being 
an attempt towards a bibliography of the vio- 
lin. Pt. 5. Lond., Griffith, 1893. 16°, met, 
2s. Od. 


Un centenaire bibliographique 
Moutiers-Taren- 
14+59 p. 8°. 3 fr. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIE und literarische Chronik der 
Schweiz. Bibliographie et chronique littéraire 
de la Suisse. Jahrgang 23, 1893. [12 Nrn.] 
Basel, Georg & Co., 1893. 8°. 2.50 m. 


BARLIER, V. 
(1791-1891), avec préface. 
taire, imp. Ducloz, 1893. 


CoLtuincwoop, W. G. The life and work of 
John Ruskin. Bost., Houghton, Mifflin&Co., 


| 
| 
| 
| 
a 
3 
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ed., limited to 250 copies, cl., met, $15. 


V. 2 contains a 6-p. bibliography of Ruskin's 
writings. 

EckarT, R. Niedersiichsische Sprachdenkmiler 
in iibersichtlicher Darstellung mit genauen 
Quellenangaben. Ein bibliographisches Re- 
pertorium fiir Germanisten, niederdeutsche 
Sprachforscher, und Freunde der niederdeut- 
schen Sprache. Osterwieck, A. W. Zickfeldt. 
7+6+68 p. 8°. 3m. 

Gower, Lord Ronald. Joan of Arc: a biogra- 
phy; with an appendix giving the French and 
English bibliography of the subject. N. Y., 
Scribner, 1893. il. 8°, cl., met, $7. 

The HARVARD UNIVERSITY BULLETIN, no. 55, 
contains a ‘* Bibliography of the historical litera- 
ture of North Carolina,” by Stephen B. Weeks. 
It extends from Adair to Curtis. 

Ad. M.  Heraldische biicher- 
zeichen. 25 Ex-Libris. Berlin, J, A. Star- 
gardt, 1893. 3p. u. 25 BI. 8°. 4m. 

Hinricus’ Verzeichnis der im deutschen Buch 
handel neu erschienenen und neu aufgelegten 
Biicher, Landkarten, Zeitschriften, etc., 1Sy2. 
2. Band. Mit Angabe der Formate, Seiten- 
zahlen, Verleger, Preise, mit litterarischen 
Nachweisungen, wissenschaftlicher Uebersicht, 

Hinrichs’ Halbjahrs- 
katalog 18y. Fortsetzung. Lpzg.. J. C. Hin- 
richs’sche Buchh. 2394772 p. 8°, 6 m.; bd., 
7m. 

Kircuner, E. Die Papiere des 14. Jahrhun- 
derts im Stadtarchiv zu Frankfurt a.M. und 
deren Wasserzeichen technisch untersucht und 
beschrieben. Frankfurt a. M., C. Jiigel’s Ver- 
lag. 1893. 35+31p., plates 8°. 2.50 m. 

Montécut, H. de. Inventaires du chateau de 
Montréal, en Périgord (1569-1792), publiés 
pour la premiére fois d’aprés les manuscrits 
de la Bibliothéque nationale, les archives de 
Périgueux, Bergerac, et du chateau de Mon- 
tréal. Paris, lib. Pedone-Lauriel, 1893. 135 p., 
plates, 8°. 

Limited to 100 copies. 

Morriit, W. R. The story of Poland. N. Y., 

Putnam, 1893. ¢. 12+389 p. por. il. D. 

(Story of the nations ser., no. 36.) cl., $1.50 ; 

hf. leath., $1.75. 

Pp. 367 — 375 give the leading ‘‘ authorities for 

ft Polish history, etc.” 


MorrpurcGo dott. S. 


und Stichwort-Register. 


I manoscritti della r. biblio- 


ani. V.1, fasc. 1. Roma, presso i principali 
Librai, 1893. 1-80 p. 8°, 


teca Riccardiana di Firenze : manoscritti itali- | 
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| pubblica istruzione: Indici e cataloghi, n° 15. 

| The New York Medical Journal, v. £7, no. 
20, May 20, 1893, cont. p. 557, a bibliography 
| of ‘* Methods of stomach examination,” 135 
titles. 


PecuaM, H: F. Outlines of Roman history 
N. Y., G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1893. 
599 p. D. cl., $1.75. 

Contains a 4-p. list of the chief modern au- 
thorities on the subject. 

Ricuter, P. E, Litteratur der Landes- und 
Volkskunde des Kinigreichs Sachsen. Her- 
ausgegeben fiir den Verein fiir Erdkunde. 1. 
Nachtrag. Dresden, Alw. Huhle, 1893. 43 p. 
8°. 60m. 

ScHELuinG, Felix E. The life and writings of 
George Gascoigne. Bost., Ginn, [1893.] 131 p. 
O. (Publications of the Univ. of Penn., ser. in 
philology, literature, and archxology, v. 2, no. 
4) bds., $r. 

Gives a 7-p. bibliography of Gascoigne’s writ- 
ings. 

| SUARPE, R. B. Analytical index to the works 

of John Gould: cross-references to all the 


Ce 9+ 


species figured, memoir, portrait, and bibli- 
ography. Lond., Sotheran, 1893. 4°, met, 
30s.; met, £4 48. 


Srein, Henri. Mélanges de bibliographie. 
s¢r. Paris, Leclerc et Cornuau, 1893. 49 p. 
8°. 3 fr. 


VAN RENSSELAER, JV/rs. Mariana G., 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer,] Art out of doors : 
hints on good taste in gardening. N. Y., Scrib- 
ner, 1893. c. 8+ 399 p. D. cl., $1.50. 
Contains a selected list (y p.) of books on na- 

ture and gardening. { 


INDENES. 

BONNABELLE, C, Index général des matiéres 
contenues dans les mémoires de la Soctfti 
pes Lettres, Sciences, ET Arts de Bar-Le- 
Duc (1871 — go), suivi du Catalogue des livres 
déposés a sa bibliothéque pendant la méme 
période. Bar-Le-Duc, imp. Contant-Laguerre, 
1893. 48 p. 8°. 

FLETCHER, W: I., and Bowker, R. R., eds. The 
annual literary index, 1892, including periodi- 
cals, American and English; essays, book- 
chapters, etc. ; with author-index, bibliogra- 
phies, and necrology: edited with the co-opera- 
tion of members of the American Library As- 
sociation and of the LinkARY JOURNAL staff, 
N. Y., Office of The /’ublishers’ weekly, 1893. 

g+ 224 p. O. cl., $3.50. 

This is the first supplement to the latest “ In- 
dex to periodicals” and to the “ A. L. A. index,” 


| 
Cc. 
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It succeeds to and includes what has hitherto 
been known as the ‘‘ Co-operative index to peri- 
odicals."" The list of periodicals indexed has 
been largely increased, and the work contains 
several new features. The most important of 
these is the first annual index to those portions 
of the books of the year which are practically 
monographs on special subjects ; the others are : 
a list of the special bibliographies published 
during the year, and a necrology of authors de- 
ceased during the year. Special value attaches 
to the numerous sociological references resulting 
from the indexing of the papers of the National 
Conference of Charities and Corrections. The 
author-index includes a key to both sutject-in- 
dexes, and distinguishes between articles in 
periodicals and portions of books by obvious 
typographical differences. The volume is in- 
tended to be the first of a series which, should 
sufficient support be forthcoming, will include the 
annual Fletcher” and the annual Poole,” 
and which the editors hope may furnish ‘to 
libraries and booksellers the one tool which the 
bibliographical system at present lacks.” 


Le Génie civil; table générale des matiéres des 
20 premiers tomes (1880-92). Paris, 1893. 
151 p. @ 3 col. F, 


Anonpms and Psendonpms. 


Eliza Chester, pseud. of Harriet E. Paine in 
**The unmarried woman,” N. Y., Dodd, Mead 
& Co., 1892, D. 

Hiram Golf's religion, E. P. Dutton, 1893. 
The author, according to the New York 7ridune, 
‘* is understood to be the Rev. Dr. G: H. Hep- 
worth,” 


** Poems on various subjects,” by Isabella 
Oliver, of Cumberland Co., Penn. Carlisle, 
1805. The ‘* To the Editor” is signed R. D., 
evidently thé initials of Rev. Robert Davidson, 
D.D., President of Dickinson College. — JouN 
EpMANDS. 


A prison matron. A — Memoirs of Jane Cam- 
eron, female convict, by a prison matron; B— 
Female life in prison, by a prison matron. The 
catalog of the British Museum gives B to M.. Car- 
penter under the title but not under Carpenter. 
Halket and Laing and Advocate’s Lib. give both to 
Carpenter; Cushing in Initials gives B to Car- 
penter and in Anonyms gives A to Rev. Freder- 
ick W. Robertson. Kirk's Allibone, v. 1, gives 
both to Carpenter, and in v. 2 gives both to Fred- 
erick W. Robinson, with no reference to the 
entry under Carpenter in vol. t. English Cata- 
log, 1889, gives both to F. W. Robinson, mixed 
in with the novelist’s books. On p. 228 of “ Con- 
fessions of a convict,” just issued by R. C. Har- 
tranft, S. P. [fict.] speaks of having received aid 
from “ the writings of Miss F. W. Robinson, 
many years matron in an English prison,” 
Does this settle the authorship of the two books ? 
—JoHN EDMANDs. 


Romans dissected. — Prof. Charles Marsh 
Mead, of the Hartford Theological Seminary, 


admits in the preface of his work on “ Christ and 
criticism” that he is the author of ‘‘ Romans 
dissected,” issued by Randolph under the pseu- 
donym of ** E. D. McRealsham.” 


fjumors and Blunders. 


‘* HAVING a dog, I asked the librarian if she 
had any books on dog-training. ‘Well — no — 
but we have some books on ants and bees, if that 
will do as well.’”’ 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to a Los Angeles, 
Cal., paper to suggest a plan for reducing the 
salary list of the Public Library. He proposes 
to make the library shelves accessible to all who 
visit the library, each one waiting on himself. 
This is to be done by, first, lettering each book- 
case plainly; second, numbering each book ; 
third, compelling each person entering the library 
to pass through a self-registering turnstile and 
pass out the same way ; and fourth, stationing a 
doorkeeper at the turnstile with a blank-book to 
receive the signature of each one entering—the 
same person on passing out to write opposite his 
or her name the book he has taken. This 
economist says that the originator of the plan 
asserts that ‘‘ four employees, at $50 per month 
each, are ample to serve the public in a city of 
100,000 people, and all else is performed by the 
people for themselves. If the bookcases are 
all plainly lettered and each book numbered 
the public soon learns the place of each book, 
and naturally puts each book in its place. The 
turnstile informs us how many people go in and 
out. The doorkeeper must show the signature of 
each one going in and what book each one brings 
out. The doorkeeper has an alphabetical list of 
all entitled to use the library. His book for sig- 
natures is a prepared blank, so that under each 
head isentered,the title and number of each book 
taken out — or that the party went in to read, etc. 
Of the four employees, one is janitor, one is 
doorkeeper, and two arrange and supervise the 
books and periodicals.” 


Tue following are taken from a list of acces- 
sions to the library of the State Department : 

Lowell, James Russell. (See James Russell 
Lowell.) 

James Russell Lowell. A biographical sketch. 
By Francis H. Underwood. Boston, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1893. 8. Illustrated. 

Sir William Temple on the Origin and Nature 
of Government. By Frank I. Herriott. Phila- 
ladelphia, American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, n.d. pp. 51. 8°. 

18 December, 1787. Adoption of the Consti- 
tution of the United States by New Jersey. 
Commemorative Exercises by the New Bruns- 
wick Historical Club, Kirkpatrick Chapel, Rut- 
gers College, Friday evening, 16 December, 
1887. With an appendix. New Brunswick, n. 
d. pp. 47. 8. 

Duché, Jacob, Rev. (See Rev. Jacob Duché.) 

Rev. Jacob Duché’s Letter to General George 
Washington, n.p.,n.d. pp. 8. 8°. 

E. W. H. 
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RUDOLPH CONTINUOUS INDEXER. 


(PATENTED IN THE UNITED STATES AND ALL FOREIGN COUNTRIES|) 


(FRONT VIEW, SHOWING GLASS LID RAISED.) (REAR VIEW, SHOWING DOOR OPEN.) 


THE LIBRARIAN’S DESIDERATUM. 
THE MOST PERFECT INDEXER. 


The RUDOLPH CONTINUOUS INDEXER presents to the eye more 
than 400 volumes. 

The Capacity of the INDEXER is 54,400 volumes, averaging two lines 
to a title. 

The INDEXER stands 42 inches high and is 20 inches wide by 30 
inches broad. 

We shall be pleased to give further information and list of testi- 
monials from leading librarians. 

Through the courtesy of the American Library Association the 
INDEXER is now on exhibition with the Bureau of Education's 
exhibit in the Government Building at the World's Columbian 


Exposition. 


RUDOLPH INDEXER CO., Masonic Temple, CHICAGO. 
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EDW. G. ALLEN’S 
London Agency for American Libraries, 


28 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON. 


(FORMERLY RICH & SONS.) 


Epw. G. ALLEN devotes himself entirely to library business. His long experience enables him 
.2 execute the orders of correspondents promlpty, cheaply, and with thorough efficiency. His con- 
asction with all the Book Dealers in the United Kingdom gives him the command of the British 
Book Market, and qualifies him to serve his customers with special advantage, and to bring promptly 
u ider their notice all the stores of Literature, old and new, on sale in Great Britain. 


Books Supplied at a Small Commission on the Cost Price, with the usual Trade 
deductions, and forwarded by the quickest and cheapest routes. Second-hand 
Catalogues by early Mails, and no Commission charged on Orders 
from them. Periodicals and Newspapers Posted Promptly. 

No expensive sub-agencies at home or abroad. Foreign books on easy terms. 


Agency for the following Libraries and many others: 


Library of Congress, Washington. Colorado University. 
Libraries of Parliament, Ottawa, Toronto, Johns Hopkins University. 

and Quebec. Philadelphia Library Co. 
Amherst College. Peabody Institute, Baltimore. 
Boston Public Library. University of Pennsylvania. 
Brooklyn Library. University of Toronto, Can, 
Brown University. Watkinson Library, Hartford, Conn. 
Cornell University. Yale University. 
Enoch Pratt Free Library. Minneapolis Public Library. 
California University. 


BINDING. 

Cheap and Durable for Circulating Libraries. Specially Strong for Books of Reference. Superior 
Style for Works of Art. Imitation Antique for Rare Old Books. Calf Extra in Every Variety. 
Best Half-Binding for General Library Use. Pamphlets Bound at Cheap Rates. Law- 
Books In Law Calf. Cheap Binding in Cloth. Hard-Grained Roan, etc. Dilapi- 
dated Binding Neatly Repaired. Deficiencies of Rare Books Supplied in 
Exact Fac-Simile. Library Stamps to Order. 


**We have been, for the last twenty years, personally cognizant of Mr. Allen's faithfulness to the interests of 
his American customers. When a resident in Washington, ten years ago, we found that the immense Congressional 
—~ largely supplied its shelves through Mr. Allen's London Agency. Many of the extensive libraries belonging 
to the Universities and Colleges in the East have also secured their Foreign Books from the same source, and we 
have heard from the officers of these Institutions frequent testimony to the scrupulous exactness with which their 
orders werealways filled. 

** We cannot, therefore, do a greater service to the Colleges and Universities of the West, to which these pres- 
ents shall come, than to advise that they employ this inexpensive agency for replenishing their Libraries with Eng- 
lish Books,""—Presipent Weicn, /owa State Agricultural College. 

**No better indorsement of Mr. Allen's Agency is possible than the list of leading libraries that continue to use 
it. For 30 years, strict integrity and unexcelled facilities have held the old and made new patrons. The very large 
business built up demands only a smal! commission instead of the customary ro per cent. A library can safely 
entrust all its London orders to Mr. Allen without gettite other estimates and fee! sure that it is not making a 


mistake,”""—Mervit Dewey, State Library, New Yor 


Edw. G. Allen’s American Library Agency, 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
MEMBER AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR LARGE ORDERS. 
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LIBRARIES, GREAT SMALL, 


ARE INCOMPLETE WITHOUT 


Adjustable 
Shelving. 


THE SIMPLEST AND MOST PRACTICAL WAY OF SECURING 
SUCH IS BY USING THE 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS THE 
MANUFACTURERS, 


897 Main St., Peoria, III, U. A. BRACKETS. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


740 and 742 Broadway, New York, 


AKE a specialty of supplying public, private and school LIBRARIES, for which they have exceptional 
| | facilities through their connection with many of the largest houses as special agents, and by carrying the stock 
of all American Publishers. 

They are pleased to give estimates at lowest rates on lists of proposed purchases, and solicit correspondence with 
Librarians and other bookbuyers. 

This house is characterized by its Promptness, Carefulness and Low Prices 

There will be sent to any address on application a topically arranged General Library List “selected from the books 
of all publishers. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 and 742 Broadway, New York. 


AND 
NARRATIVE OF THE PEARY RELIEF EXPEDITION. 
By Prof. ANGELO HEILPRIN, 


Leader of the Peary Relief Expedition, President of the Geographical Club of P hilade!phia, author of * The Geo 
graphical and Geological Distribution of Animals,”’ etc. 
CONTENTS: 
1. The Arctic Problem. 4. The Peary Relief Expedition. 
2. Polar Expedition. s. A Lost Companion. 
3. The Spitzbergen Route to the Pole. 6. The Greenland Ice-Cap and its Glaciers 
Popular Edition, pom | illustrated, cloth, $1.00; Polychrome Edition, limited to 750 copies, 21 plates, plain 
and in tint, bound in half vegetable vellum, $3.00 wet. 


For sale by ali booksellers. 


THE CONTEMPORARY PUBLISHING CO., 628 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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THE BURROWS BROTHERS CO., 23, 25, 27 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, 
BOOKSELLERS, IMPORTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
Have best facilities for supplying to libraries 


ALL BOOKS AT THE LOWEST PRICES, 


and with great promptness. Constantly in stock one of the largest collections of American pub- 
lishers’ books carried in the country, also a good assortment of recent English books. 

ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN publications imported free of duty at lowest prices. 

Catalogue of scarce and out-of print books issued frequently and mailed free to those desiring 
same. 

CANADIAN LIBRARIES particularly requested to permit us to act as their agents for pro- 
curing all American publications, as well as out-of- Sates and scarce books, at lowest prices. 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS co., - Cleveland, Ohio, 


Booksellers, Publishers, Importers. 


“NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


Messrs. H. SOTHERAN & CO., 
Booksellers and Export Agents, 


Beg to announce that, owing to the rebuilding of No. 136 Strand, they have just 

removed to new premises, four doors further east, at No. 140 Strand (near Somerset 

House), where all branches of their business will be carried on as usual. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, BOOKMEN, LONDON. 


140 STRAND, W. C. (West- -End House, 37 Piccadilly, W.), LONDON. 


AS BOOKWORMS == NEUMANN BROTHERS, 


we makea specialty | Established 1879. 
of hunting for out-of- 


COLLEGE 
print books for | 
ries. LIBRARY 


For particulars and month- | 
ly bargain lists, address 


F. McLEAN & 00., 


13 COOPER UNION, 
NEW YORK. 


Book 
Binders 


76 E. 9th St., 


Near Broadway, 


SPECIAL LIBRARY CIRCULAR 


Now Ready. Send Postal. 


TEREE EIGHTHS INCE, per 100, 
RUNS 1 2oo00. 


Opp. Hilton, Hughes 
& 


NEW YORK. 


Covers a Specialty. 


Specimens of our work may be seenat the Corumsra Cor 
QUARTER INCH, per 100, 5a Naw Yorx Lisrary, New Yorx Acav- 


OF Mepicine, Lone Istanp Historical Society, 
RUNS 1 TO 10,000. Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. ¥., 


2 Tivic Scnoo. or Yara Cotiecs, and many others. 
6 45) 626) 627 628 G8 We have a special style of binding well known to 
Librarians of the American Library Association, of which 


P, F. VAN EVEREN,%0 Ann Street, New York. Mr. C. G. Neumann is a member 
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GREEN’S PATENT 
Book-Stack and Shelving for Libraries. 


= \ 
= SS 
MADE BY 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS, 


Louisville, Ky., and Chicago, Il. 
This book-stack is of iron and fulfils all the requirements of the 
modern library. 
1.—Convenience. 
(a) Access} and communication with the stack, as well as with 
other parts of the Library Building. 
(6) Accommodation of books of all kinds and sizes. 
(c) Arrangement of books—variable at will. 
(7) Shelves adjustable, removable, interchangeable, and easily 
handled. 
(e) Assorting or reading of books. 
(7) Support of books on partially filled shelves. 
.—Light, cleanliness, moderate and even temperature and ventilation. 
3-—Capacity and compactness. 
4.—Fireproof construction. 
5.—Shelving surfaces permanently smooth and protected from corro- 
sion (Bower-Barffed), and necessity of renewal, 
Used for the New Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
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DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 
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Librarians of the American Library Association, of which 
Mr. C. G. Neumann is a member 


P. F. VAN EVEREN,360 Aun Street, New York. 
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ESTABLISHED 1872 


LONDON: NEW YORK: LEIPZIG: 
3O WELLINGTON Sr., STRAND. 810 Broaoway. HospiTat Sta. 10. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT 
Purchasing A gent for Colleges & Libraries 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


(TWO DOORS ABOVE GRACE CHURCH) 


begs to call attention to his facilities for obtaining FOREIGN Books and 
PERIODICALS at more economical rates THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE IN AMERICA 
OR EUROPE can offer, because : 
He employs no Commission Agents, but has his own offices and 
clerks at London and Leipzig. He has open accounts with all 
the leading publishing houses in the world. 


His experience enables him to give information at once about 
rare and scarce books, 

He receives weekly shipments from England, France and Germany, and 
can thereby fill orders in quicker time. 


MORE THAN 200 LIBRARIES FAVOR HIM WITH THEIR ORDERS. 


SPECIAL REFERENCES, 


“Mr. Stechert has for years furnished this Library with most of its periodicals and European books, and has bought for us 
many thousand volumes. Mr, Stechert’s success is due to his constant personal attention to the business, and the reasonable 
terms he is able to offer. I consider a New York agent far preferable to reliance on foreign agents alone.”’ 

Gro. H. Baker, Librarian of Columbia College, New York. 


"Seven years ago, in reorganizing the Columbia College library, I spent much time in trying to discover how to get out 
foreign books and periodicals with the least delay, trouble and expense. ‘The result of the comparison of three methods, viz: 
ordering direct from foreign dealers, ordering through one agent in London, or ordering through one agent in New York showed 
us that it was to our advantage to give Mr, Stechert all our foreign orders, as he delivered im the library in a single package 
and with a single bill at as low cost as we were able with vastly greater trouble, to get a half dozen different packages in differ- 
ent bills from different places. In reorganizing the New York State Library, I opened the whole question anew, and the result 
of the comparison was the same as before, and we find that the library gets most for the time and money expended by taking 
advantage of Mr, Stechert's long experience, and the careful personal attention which he gives to our orders.” 

Metvit. Dewey, Director of N. Y. State Library, Albany, N.Y. 


** Mr. G. E. Stechert of New York has served us with fidelity in procuring English, French and German books, both new 
and second hand and also periodicals. His terms are more reasonable than any others that have come to our notice, while he 
has always guarded our interests very carefully. We find it a great convenience to have one agency in New York, represented 


by branches in different European countries."’ 
y 


Prof. Artuvr H. Patmer, Librarian of Adelbert College, Cleveland, O. 


“ Your methods and facilities for doing business, as I have examined them here as well as at the Leipzig and Londan ends, 
seem to me admirably progressive and thoroughly live. I deal with you because | judge it for the advantage of this library to 
do so. If I did not, I should not. Up to date Lam unable to find a method which is, all things included, so economical of 


time and money as dealing through you.’’ 


Ernest C. Ricuarnson, Librarian of Theol. Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 


You have not only saved us many dollars, but have 


“Our library committee speaks in the highest terms of your services. 
shown an intelligent appreciation of our wants for which we thank you."’ 
A. 8. Cotuns, Act. Librarian of Reynolds Library, Rochester, N,V. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


LONDON. LEIPZIG. NEW YORK. 
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